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The Glaciers of Greenland. ([Illus- 
trated ) By Prof. ANGELO HeEtr- 
PRIN. 

An account of the scene of Peary’s 
explorations and the destination of 
the ill starred Miranda Expedition. 


Preparation for College by Eng- 
lish High Schools. By Joun F. 
CASEY. 

Sets forth the principles of the 
modern liberal education, and _ tells 
what boys who have entered college 
without Greek are accomplishing. 
Unsolved Problems of Science. By 

the MARQuIs Of SALISBURY. 

Inaugural address of the ex-Pre- 
mier of England as President of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


The Cobra and Other Serpents. (I1- 
lustrated.) By G. R. O'REILLY. 


A lover of snakes tells about their 
ways and corrects several popular er- 
rors, 


The Sioux Mythology. 
CHARLES A. EASTMAN. 


An educated Sioux on the beliefs 
of his people. 


By Dr. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


A History of the United 
States Navy, 


From 1775 to 1894. By EpGar Stanton Ma 
cLay, A.M. With Technical Revision by 
Lieut. Roy C. Sira, U.S.N. In two 
volumes. Vol. I]. With numerous Maps, 
Diagrams, and Hlustrations. Svo. Cloth, 
$3.50 per volume. 


In this volume Mr. Maclay depicts the closing scenes 
of the War of 1812, and recounts the events of conse 
quence in the history of the navy down to the elvil 
war. The larger Ys of the volume is naturally devot 
ed to the war, and, in view of the author's exhaustive 
researches and the collaboration of many officers who 
were actors in this great drama, the publishers feel 
— in emphasizing the importance of the succinet 
put comprehensive naval history of the civil war pre 
sented In this volume. The concluding chapters relate 


The Nation 


PRICE to CENTS 


City Government nh. a 
United States. 


By ALFRED R. CONKLING Imo. Cloth, 
SL 
The awakening of the Ar ar ithe nilicatest 
in the revolts against boss and ring rules, anc the 
formation of rgantgations for mon partisa atid pure 
municipal government render ¢ Appearance of this 
| beok peculiarly timely. 1 suthor has learned his 
t subject by actual experience as an aklerman of New 
York, a member of the Assemb!iv. and a leader in m 
} nictpal reform movements. He des es the depart 
ments for conducting the city’s business, tt ethos 
and the abuses, and his clear presentatior f hie theme 
is illustrated by references t v ft t varthours 
American cities, but also t Parts | asa) Ww 
Birmingham, and Berlin, wht he bas visite and 
| studied in t preparats this ? k Strangely 
} enough, in view of the valu f su Awork ¢ very 


to the naval happenings of importance since the war | 


down to the launching of the Columbia, and the build 
ing up of the new navy ts fully described. 


Woman’s Share in Primi- 
tive Culture. 


By Otis Turton Mason, A. M, Curator of 
the Department of Ethnology in the United 
States National Museum. With numerous 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, £1.74 


This is the first volume in the ANTHROPOLOGICAL St 
RIES, edited by Prof Frederick Starr.of the University 
of Chicago. The series is undertaken in the hope that 
anthropologv—the science of man--may become better 
known tointelligent readers. While the books are tn 
tended to be of general Interest, they wili in every 


| case be written by authorities who will not sacrifice 


scientific accuracy to popularity In the present 


| volume is traced the interesting period when fire mak 


ing began the first division of labor—a division of labor 
based upon sex—the man going to the fleld or forest for 
game, while the woman at the fireside became the bur 


| den-bearer, basket-maker, weaver, potter, agricultu 
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CHEMISTRY OF CLEANING ; PHILI- 
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Cook WALKER (With Portrait). 

Epiror’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES: 
PopULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
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NEW YORK. 


rist,and domesticator of animals. 





. . 
Systematic Science 
> 
Teaching. 

A Manual of Inductive Elementary Work for 
all Instructors in Graded and Ungraded 
Schools, the Kindergarten, and the Home 
By Epwarp GARDNIER Howe. Vol. 2%, 
International Education Series. 1i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

A thoroughly practical and reliable guide to element 
ary instruc ion tn science bas long been a desideratur 
and this work, embodying the results of fourteen ve ars 
of actual class-room tests, will satisfactorily meet such 


ademand. The volume gives a general outlitie of work 
for the first three years. 





The Green Carnation. 
l2mo. Buckram, 75 cents. 


This brilliant little satire upon the London Bunthorne 
of the day will be read with keen delight. The “ Deca 
dent of English society has never been so cleverly 
sketched, and his comments upon the literature and 
art of the day will be found as am using as they are 
maliciously witty Ww e have had no recent fiction so 
thoroughly “ up to date 


citizen, there is no book of e ;ual « 


° a? 2 % ’ 
t ‘ ‘ .) \ 


a the Red Lamp. 


By A. Conan Dove 


The “ Red Lamy t? rs rark, as Were { 
English country practitior s offhes @ the ‘ a 
point of these dramatte st eof yt exaional life 
There are no secrets for the surgeon, and. a surgeon 
himself as well asa novelist, t au r has ale 
most artistic use of thet ives and <prings of act 
revealed to him tn a fleld of wt he is the master 


The Lilac Sunbonnet. 


\ Love Story, By S. R. Crockett, author of 








‘The Stickit Minister.” ‘‘ The Raiders,’ 
et Ivmo. Cloth, $1. 
In this charming idyl the ant ‘ds a rare grace and 


delicacy to the qualities of 
ration which De has show? 
novel since The Raid 


petent observers it represents his fin 


rd tra matic nar 
? 


Treatise on American 
Football. 


By A. A. Stace and H. L. Winiiams With 
Diagrams illustrating over 100 plays 
l6mo. Cloth, $1.25 

The most elaborate and practical pocket manual 
that beginners in the came have vet had their attention 


called to. Stagg and “Williams are both well known, 
the former as Yale's en: i resi rer in ‘SS-’S, and one of 





the closest and most thorough st ndents of the game 
and Williams as the ¥ ale half-back in "YO, and a player 
wh \ tho ught out and brought many new plays to prac 
| tieal success. The e are chapters for beginners and 





spectators, on tear play, tactics, training, and on the 
sever sitions. It is an extremely useful book.’ 
( oat Wrtvey. in Harper's Weekly 


Schools and [lasters of 
Sculpture. 


By A. G. Rapeuirrer, author of ‘Schools and 
Masters of Painting.” With 35 full-page 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 

Those who know Miss Radcliffe’s previous work will 
require no commendation of the grasp of subject and 
thorougbness of treatment shown inthis. In addition 
to her popular but thorough survey of the history of 
sculpture in all countries, Miss Radcliffe sketches the 
various American collections of casts, and explains the 
/pportunities for study which we have at hand. 


Por sale dy ali booksellers, or will be sent by matl on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 
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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
A Vb ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
) EST END INSTITUTE, *chool for 


pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion necessary 
Mrs. 8. Wh Capby and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 3 
OMFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 

ber 3. For all information, address 
WILLIAM E. Peck, Head Master. 

Connecticut, Pomfret Centre 

HE MISSES VINTON’ S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber limited. 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7 S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day sehen for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894, The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, , Principal. a 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, , Franklin § Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Poy. School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
E. E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary. 
”__ OUmtANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
i; rs. F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
CHAPMAN’S French and English Boarding and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 1, 1894. Students 


> for college. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise 











MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBV RE, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
somber 20, 1894. Principals: 


Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
& AUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828.) For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is aspecialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
LE eng perma on also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for 


Chemistry” ona Physics are taught by laboratory 
wo 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894. 

Amy Morris Homans, 





Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI} PER SI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean 
EDMUND i. "BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 


HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
mich nae HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
foe for college, scientific school, or business. 
All alee vantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JaMEs S. GARLAND. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
sy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for —— 
vs. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptiona 

advantages for home and outdoor _ Fifty boys. 
F. B. Knapp, S,B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym: 
Xv R. KNAPP’S HO: ME SCHOOL FOR 
oe at s—12 boys; 27th year. 
W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. . KNAPP, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
ny R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 


New York City, 43 West 47th St. 
\ TSS WHITON and MISS BANGS— 
English and Classical School. Native teachers 
in Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Special care in home and school 
given to little girls. Gymnasium. 





Educational. 


NEw YorK CITY, 71st St., at West End Ave. 
‘AN NORMAN INST,.—Founded 1857. 
Mme. VaN NoRMAN,§ Mrs. J. L. MATTHEWS, 
Principal. Vice Principal. 





New York Ciry, 55 West 47th Street. 
TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few board- 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 3. 





NEw York Ciry, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 
New York, Utica. 
RS. bas TTS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—The t school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1894. seer should be made early. 








ORTH CAROLINA, Asheville 
A VE NSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford (son of George 
MacDonald). 





Ouro, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S 
DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO- 
RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Ad- 
dress Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lancaster Co., Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
— Founded 1794. A Moravian School for Girls and 
Young Women, with Post Graduate Department. Care- 
ful supervision, liberal course, and rational methods, 
Scholars received at any time. For circulars apply to 
CHARLES B, SHULTZ, D.D., — 


PENNSYLVANLA, G Germantow 2, 202, 204, 335 West 
helten 
TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vasgar. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies moepene * October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE'S. BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. ia 1848, 
Opens Sept. 26. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 

ISS MARY C. WHEELERS PRE- 
4 paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number ot boarding pupils. 

VInaInta, Norfolk 
ORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 
Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil. and 

Naval Academies, Schools of Science. 
ROBERT W. TUNBEALL, B.A., chsienainctesatll 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 


M5 OHN McGINNIS, Jr.,OF NEW 

ud has taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired. Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 








Berlin, Germany. 
GOOD PRIVATE PENSION. 
Location convenient, table excellent; terms mode- 
rate; special summer rates; good fac ilities for ——s 
German. Reference, by at gg aN to Miss Ellen C 


Pierson, Elmira College, Elmira, N 
Fru. F. BECK, Hallesche Str.. 20. 


‘RIVERVIEW DENY 


pouaans EPSIE. N. Y. 
59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. a offi- 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of W: 
BIS ‘BEE & AMEN. Principals. _ 


TYRCULARS of Best Schools, with Advice, 
free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleges 
and Schools without charge. KERR & HUYSSOON, 
UNION SCHOOL Bu REAU, 2 Ww. 14th St.. N. Y. 





OCK WOOD HOUSE.—Home for 6 boys, 
GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. Preparation 
for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 








New York City, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens October 4. 
Kindergarten October 10. Fifteenth year. 





Gy 1 ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N. J. 





he Thorough Instruction given at Duncan's 
Davenport Business College, Davenport, Towa, 
is verified by more than 100 Banks using the rstudents. 
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keducationatl. 


Museum of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative p temmety and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective. Prine ipal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, FE. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Pair ting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora 
tive Design), B. L Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum. 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, secnentnmacian 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTKE FOR EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, ete, 
HOTEL TIROL. 

Openall the year. CARL LANDSEER, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIONS A SPE 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on applic ation, 





Teachers, etc. 
LADY RESIDING IN ENGLAND, 


who has lived several years in America, wishes to 
act as companion and courier to ladies or children who 
are to be on the continent during the coming —— Tr. 
Would act as governess if desired. Address M. 
69 Trinity Square, Margate, England. 
Refers to Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, 719 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


) ANTED.—A GENTLEMAN WITH 

some capital, to assoctate himselt with the pre- 
sent master (who cannot endure the labor) and take 
the management of a preparatory school ina delight 
ful city of more than 100,000 inhabitants. Address 
K. B., care of Robt. McMichael 7th and Alabama 
Streets, indianapoiie, t Ind, 





WO YOUNG L Al WE S DESIRING 

the educational advantages of Boston can find a 
home in a private family by applying to Miss WALLEY, 
78 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Highest refer 
ences required. 


HE PRINCIPAL OF A WEEE. 

known Day School for Boys, preparatory for col 
lege, in New York State, wishes to receive into his 
family two boys of sc a age t om are forin every way 
fo: the year or longer + ee care Nation 


UTORING FOR COLLEGE. 
G. H. MAYNADIER, A.M, 17 P araeten = 
Cambridge, M Mass. 





HARLES W.S S7 0. VE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church sr Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120%g South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN. TEA CH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors. Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








HE ALBE RT TEACHERS y AGENCY, 

211 Wabash = e., Chicago, recommends best teach 
ers to employers free of charge. Are filling hundreds 
of high-class positions this season. Correspondence 
solicited. C. J. ALBERT, Manage r. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.- Teachers seeking A Ec and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel B uilding), Room C 
237 Vv ine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FORE 1G. y P; , si 
sors, tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied 

to colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

15v Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N.Y 


CHE, MERHORN’S | FEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
_ Established 1 1855. _3 East 14th St. X. -¥. 
HE BRIDGE TE. 4C HERS’ AGE v. 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any fot Rovio 
MERICAN AND FORE TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE ~iritcsi Ms AS, M's 
¥ Park St., Boston, Mass. 





B. WESTERMANN & co., | 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 


School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL’S Great German and English Dictionary, 
3vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French. English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZI1a, 


NEW YORK 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools 
THE CORTINA MBTHOD 

SPaXISH IN TWENTY LESSONS. L8th ed. Cloth, $1 50 
INGLESE EN VIENTE Lecciongs. Sthed. Cloth, 8¥ 00 
AMPARO. Edition in Spanish and English, 75 vents; 

Spanish only, annotated tn Engli-h, 4th ed , 50 cents 
EL INDIANO. Oth ed,, Spanish and English, 50 cents 

Sth ed., Spanish, annotated fa English, 40 cents 
DEPUES DF La Liurvia. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 cts 
VERBOS EspaAmoLes. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts 
MopELos PARA CARTAS. L3thed. 40 cents 

“CORTINA LIBRARY” Send 5e_ for aes cue of 
the largest stock of choice Spantsn Books in the U.S 

Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, an 1 Coll ‘ees, 
Cortina School of Languages, 111 W 34th St..N.Y 


HUNT’S GEOMETRY FOR GRAM- 
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The Week. 


Mr. Morton’s letter of acceptance is of 
the perfunctory nature usual in such docu- 
ments. His tariff argumentation is 
pretty watery, and actually brings in 
again that huge joke of the platform of 
1888, that the way to get duties lowered 
and made sweetly reasonable is to leave 
them in the hands of their friends. We 
suppose Mr. Morton felt called upon to 
put all this in his letter to show that he 
was a true-blue Republican, and all that, 
but it really has no earthly relation 
to the canvass in this State this 
year. State issues, on the other hand, 
which are vital and which will be de- 
cisive, he treats only in a subordinate 
way and with nothing like the directness 
that the situation warrants. However, 
that situation, created by Democratic 
folly and wickedness, speaks for itself, and 
Mr. Morton is probably as well aware as 
anybody that no particular aggressiveness 
is required on his part. When the Lord 
is about to deliver the Philistines into 
your hands, the smiting hip and thigh and 
hewing in pieces may well be deferred to a 
later occasion. 





By the nomination of Everett P. Wheeler 
for Governor the.Democrats who were ex 
pelled from the Saratoga convention and 
who cannot vote for the man who planned 
the fraud which Maynard executed, have 
a perfectly plain road before them. All 
the embarrassments are removed. They 
have a perfectly satisfactory candidate—a 
man whose party allegiance has never 
been questioned, and whose services to the 
party, if measured by unceasing efforts to 
keep it in the right path and to keep it fit 
to receive the support of good citizens, 
have been great. Mr. Wheeler has been 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Civil-Service Reform Association from 
its beginning. He has been a member of 
the Local Advisory Board of Civil-Service 
Examiners, president of the Reform Club 
for several years, and prominently identified 
with the University Settlement and other 
charitable work, and has never been an 
office-seeker. In accepting a nomination 
now he is simply carrying forward in an 
other way the kind of work which he has 
been doing gratuitously these many years. 
Probably most of the Independents of Re 
publican leanings will vote for Morton for 
Governor in order to count double against 
Hill. Each man will decide this question 
for himself when the time comes. “he 
platform adopted by the third party is ex- 
cellent in all respects, and especially in its 
denunciation of secret societies and re 
ligious intolerance in politics. 





The Nation. 


All hope of escape for Tammany from 
the wrath to come in November was cut 
off last week by the State Democracy's 
public-spirited approval of Mr. Strong's 
candidacy, followed, as it shortly was, 
by similar action on the part of the 
German-American Reform Union, assur 
ing a united anti-Tammany force behind 
a single candidate. Under these condi 
tions Tammany's defeat is certain. The 
action of the State Democracy is formal re 
cognition of the fact that Tammany is not 
a part of the Democratic party, but sim- 
ply Tammany. When this distinction is 
made, the contention that this is a great 
Democratic city and should consequently 
be ruled by Democrats, falls to the ground. 
The men who have made this contention 
in the past have counted Tammany twice 

once as Tammany and un-Democratic 
when they are opposing it, and once as 
Democratic when they are opposing the 
Republicans. 
last that they must be either for Tam 
many or against it, and they have wisely 


They have discovered at 


decided that as honest men they must be 
against it. 





’ 

People who are disposed to despair of 
our city government may take some com 
fort in the state of public feeling at this 
moment. When they recall the fact that, 
two years ago, Tammany seemed so solidly 
entrenched in public affection or public in 
difference that the Boss kept an office open 
for the sale of legislation, that Gilroy the 


mayor ‘‘sassed"* the respectable citizens 
who complained of the misconduct of his 
‘nals **: that he was filling high and re 
sponsible offices with furnace-men, gam 


blers, murderers, drunkards, and small 





adventurers; that the ** well nows*’ were 
maintaining that New York was one of the 
best-governed cities in the world (** life and 
property nowhere so secure,”’ ‘low interest 
on bonds * that Croker was writing in 
‘organization,’” and 
Gilroy smacking his lips over ** the wealth 
of New York"; that all the baser sort of 
little lawyers were running into Tammany 


the magazines on 


in order to increase their base practice 

when they remember all these things, 
they may well take heart and try again. 
And if this result can be ascribed to any 
thing but the increasing audacity of the 
Tammany yahoos, we should ascribe it to 
the persistence and pluck with which Dr. 
Parkhurst stuck to the police. It was 
his splendid bulldog obstinacy in holding 
on tothem which really made the first 
clear impression on the public mind and 


i 
brought about the present investigation. 





Tammany has selected as its candidate 
for mayor one of the worst park commis 
sioners we have ever had. It ought to 
be enough to say of him that he is willing 


to accept Tammany’s nomination at this 





crisis, but we shall add of Mr. Straus t! 
he was the head devil in the scheme of ISM 
to ruin Central Park by putting a ra 
track through it. He joined wit t 
other Tammany members of the Board i 


pushing the scheme through t! Lewis 
ture, and in taking the position that t! 


law was mandatory and the cor 
had no choice in the matter. W 


was criticised for his course, | ypressed 
a desire to “lick * his critics, and persist 
ed in his conduct till a mass meeting w 
held and the repeal of the law conmy 


from the Legislature He declares now that 
he has never been a member of Tan 


many Hall, that he has always beet 


independent in his public conduet, 
that his chief aim has been to serve the 
people. His record as an official is 

this claim, for no instance can be f 

which he was not ready both toe do 
many’s bidding and to e 4 

In the proceedings f t) Park B 

has shown himself t : rant ast 
be incapable of draft resolut 
He would be Hu i I . 1 f 
the press and a troublesome t f t} 
public to have ino power t] tv ha 
for no editer could criticise | Wit 
danger of . ™ ki 

eould not check his raids upen its parks 
and other rished ~ SON ; ‘ 
calling mass- meet s I , 


us pandemoniu s i \ 

Last week, f t tirst ft ( 
of the police for N st i 
told ti Levow or ! tt a straight 
forward story, without any backing and 
filling or failure of memory, setting forth 


the wav his captain had forced him to give 


up } lf hi tr rning mel fit 1] } 
up pai His CXTTa earnings ana MALY ce 


manded the whole. Such unaccustomed 
rankness brought applause from the 
spectators. It was, in fact. of the great 
est importance, since it shows that the 
huge police conspiracy of evasion and 


] 
perjury may be on the point of falling to 
pieces. There must be hundreds of police 
men who, like Officer DeGann, are tho 
roughly sick of being treated like serfs, 
and made the instruments of oppression 
and blackmail in the hands of their 
superiors; and his example of truthful 
ness ought to inspire them to come for 


ward to tell what they know. 


Of almost equal significance was the 
testimony drawn from the agent of the 
French steamship line. In his books had 
been found the tell-tale entry of #500, 
‘‘payés a qui de droit,’ and the vain ef 
forts of Mr. Forget to escape telling where 
this money went were really pitiful. Every 
body knows where it went, directly or in 
directly. Everybody knows who the men 
are who have collected money, “ de droit.”’ 
from steamship companies and all othe: 
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bleedable corporations in this city. What 
the public is now impatient to see es 
tablished is the system on which Tam 
many has divided its blackmail. The fact 
of its collection in enormous quantities is 
now patent to the boys in the street: the 
only question is, How was it divided? We 
hope to see Mr. Goff yet strike upon the 
percentages of the ‘‘new Tammany’s” di 
vision of plunder with a skill and certain 
ty equal to that which Mr. Tilden showed 
in figuring out the booty which went, ‘‘ de 
droit,’ to Tweed and each of his fellow- 
thieves. 





Mr. Goff’s discovery of a witness who 
swore that when he let his store for $50 
rental, to be used as a polling-booth at 
election time, he was obliged to give the 
police captain a bonus of $15 for selecting 
the store for that purpose, revealed a new 
and fruitful source of police revenue. 
There are 1,141 polling places in this 
city, so that if the regular tariff was $15, 
as was undoubtedly the case, the captains 
received yearly from this source more 
than $17,000, or an average of $500 apiece. 
This is pure robbery, for the amount paid 
is not large, being, in fact, barely ade- 
quate compensation for the use of the 
premises. The captains have exacted it 
literally at the point of the club by causing 
it to be understood that no place would be 
designated by them for the purpose unless 
the proprietor paid back part of his com- 
pensation. Mr. Goff’s witness said that 
no bonus had been demanded of him this 
year—a fact which gives the first indica- 
tion we have had that the police are get- 
ting cautious under exposure. 





Mr. Goff’s daily revelations suggest irre- 
sistibly the juggler with his hat. ‘*‘ What 
would you like me to take out of it 
next ?’’ he asks, and when the audience 
replies, ‘‘Oh, any new form of police de- 
pravity,’”’ he immediately takes out a new 
kind, a little more degrading if possible than 
all the other samples that have preceded 
it. On Wednesday week he took up 
policy-shop gambling, and had no diffi- 
culty whatever in showing that this, 
like green-goods swindling, bunco games, 
Chinese gambling, thieving, prostitution, 
liquor-selling, and pawn-shop rascality, 
goes on under the protection of the 
police captains and for their personal 
profit. In fact, Mr. Goff has proved beyond 
doubt that the police, instead of pursuing 
and seeking to abolish crime in the city, 
systematically protect and nourish it for 
purposes of revenue. Was there ever in 
the history of the world such a_ police 
force as this to be found in a civilized 
community? Before Mr. Goff began his 
labors we were assured by all the Tam- 
many ‘‘ well nows*’ that we undoubtedly 
had the “finest ’ police force in the world. 
Nothing of this kind is heard now: 
Tammany itself repudiates the police, and 
seeks to wash its hands of all responsibili- 
ty for it; but does anybody doubt that if 





The Nation. 


other branches of our municipal service— 
like the police courts, the Health Board, 
the Dock Department, the Excise Board, 
or the Fire Department—-were to be over 
hauled by Mr. Goff, astate of affairs would 
be revealed which would be as embarrass- 
ing for the ‘well nows’’ as the police 
revelations are? It is the Tammany theory 
of government which is being laid bare, 
not any abuse of it, or any abnormal out 
growth of it. It is a government by 
thieves, and naturally it cannot bear the 
light. 





Nowhere in the country are the Demo- 
crats more thoroughly demoralized than 
in Michigan. Two members of the State 
committee have resigned their places and 
retired from the canvass, on the ground 
that their candidate for Governor has 
made a bargain with the A. P. A., and is 
to receive the vote of that organization 
for a consideration. Another prominent 
politician has also written a letter refus- 
ing to take any part in the campaign, 
on the same ground, and he cites evidence 
which appears conclusive of the truth of 
the charge. To make matters worse, the 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor has declined the nomination, and 
announces that he purposes to support the 
Republican party. Moreover, the Demo- 
crats have never recovered from the just 
odium which they incurred four years ago, 
when they got control of the Legislature, 
by passing a law changing the system of 
choosing Presidential electors from the tra- 
ditional and elsewhere universal one of a 
State ticket to the district system, in order 
that they might secure in 1892, as they did, 
some votes for their candidate, although 
the Republicans had a majority in the 
commonwealth. They have been ‘ too 
smart,’’ and they deserve nosympathy now 
that they have fallen into difficulties. 





It seems that Senator Hoar was the 
author of that extraordinary platform of 
the Massachusetts Republicans this year, 
with its “‘“gushing”’ declarations in favor of 
‘*Americanism everywhere,’’ ‘* leadership 
along loftier paths,’’ *‘ minds ever open to 
the sunlight and the morning,’’ and so 
on. We ought to have recognized its 
source by the introduction of ‘* sunlight ” 
and ‘**morning.’? They are favorite po- 
litical terms with the Massachusetts Sena- 
tor, and have been embalmed for future 
generations in the Congressional Record, 
in his speech of welcome to that arrant 
demagogue, Mahone of Virginia, when he 
entered the Senate as a readjuster and 
ally of the Republicans in 1881. This 
passage from that speech, read in the 
light of experience, shows how easily Mr. 
Hoar was taken in by a cheap adventurer: 

** There are Democrats in the South who do 
not mean to live any longer in the graveyards 
and among the tombs, whose face is toward 
the morning, and on whose brow the rising 
sunlight of the future generations of this coun 
try is already beginning to be visible. Of such 
Democrats the avant-courier has already reach- 
ed the Senate chamber, after long waiting and 
yearning, The Republicans of the North de- 
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sire to stretch forth a friendly hand. It is in 
the spirit of the future, and not of the past, it 
is in the spirit of union and not of sectional- 
ism, that we are holding out our hand to those 
brave and noble Democrats of Virginia whose 
representative took his seat to-day on this 
floor.” 





All accounts now agree that the month 
of August was marked by a world-wide 
movement of financial recuperation. It 
began, as a rule, before the close of July. 
It reached its culmination here before the 
end of August: in several European centres 
it lasted longer. In all quarters, however, 
it has been now succeeded by another 
period of calm, alternately marked by ut 
ter dulness and by moderate reaction. 
This is the rule of recovery from trade de 
pression. Confidence moves slowly; it 
merely feels its way. At intervals, com- 
monly several months apart, a sentiment 
of hope seems all at once to spread through 
out the business world. The resulting rise 
in prices and activity in exchange do not 
at first continue long. As the underlying 
demand for goods or investments slackens, 
the speculators, who as usual anticipate 
the outside buying, halt to take profits 
and to test their market. ‘Prices, of course, 
recede: but if, as happened last month, 
they continue steady at a better level 
than before, the groundwork of confi- 
dence is laid for further recovery. Mean- 
time, the current figures of the money 
market show a more substantial change 
than in any of the year’s preceding 
recoveries. Comparing last Saturday’s 
New York bank statement with that at 
August’s opening, it will be found that 
loans and discounts increased, within the 
eleven weeks, $18,000,000, while actual 
cash reserve fell off $6,000,000. The Bank 
of Germany’s loan account expanded in 
the same period $18,000,000, the Austrian 
Bank’s $17,000,000; and while the Bank of 
England’s discounts decreased slightly, its 
idle gold supply fell off nearly $9,000,000. 





The plan of currency reform adopted by 
the American bankers’ convention at Bal 
timore proposes to substitute a cash gua- 
rantee fund, in place of deposited bonds, 
as security for the notes of failed banks. 
As the present generation has grown up 
in an atmosphere of bond security for 
banknotes, any other system seems at 
first glance quite inadmissible. It strikes 
the average American very much as a 
plan for abolishing the House of Rep 
resentatives or establishing a state reli 
gion would, and he says at once that it 
will never do. Upon a little closer exami 
nation he finds that there is something 
to be said on the other side. When he 
has once begun to doubt, he learns that 
the system of bond security is really 
a system to dispense with credit as an 
element in banknote issues, which is 
much the same thing as dispensing 
with fuel in making a fire. Then, if 
he is an intelligent person capable of 
forming an opinion on this class of ques 
tions, he will be prepared to consider other 
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plans for making noteholders secure, and 
this he will the more readily do when he 
sees that present bond security will not last 
more than ten or twelve years, and will be 
a diminishing quantity all the time. The 
Baltimore plan contemplates that the 
Government shall redeem banknotes as 
it does now, and that the funds for re 
demption shall be provided by the banks: 
but instead of depositing 8114 in order to 
get $90 of circulating notes as now, it pro 
poses that the participating banks shall 
contribute to a mutual insurance fund 
sufficient to meet deficiencies in the as 
sets of failed banks. The amount ne 
cessary for such a fund can be ascertained 
with as much certainty as a life-insurance 
reserve. Figures were presented by ex 
Comptroller Hepburn at Baltimore show 
ing that a tax of three-hundredths of one 
per cent. per annum on circulation would 
have reimbursed the Government for the 
redemption of the notes of all failed banks, 
even if there had been no bond security. 





These figures were supplied by the pre 
sent comptroller, Mr. Eckels, and are 
brought down to the present time. Under 
the existing law, as well as under the pro 
posed plan, the Government hasa first lien 
on the assets of each failed bank for note 
redemption. The figures presented by Mr. 
Hepburn, therefore, mean that if there had 
never been any bond security for national 
banknotes, the winding up of the failed 
banks, taking each one by itself and apply 
ing its assets to its own notes exclusively, 
would have shown a gross deficiency in the 
last thirty-one years of only a little more 
than $1,000,000; and that a tax of three 
hundredths of one per cent. per annum on 
all banknote circulation during that time 
would have met the entire shortage. Now, 
the Baltimore plan proposes to accumu 
late by a gradual tax a guarantee fund of 5 
per cent., which is surely abundant and 
superabundant for the redemption of the 
notes of failed banks. The plan does not 
disturb the existing circulation of national 
banks. It does not specifically provide 
for furnishing circulating notes to State 
banks, but the drift of the discussion 
pointed that way, and Mr. Hepburn gave 
the sanction of his authority to that policy 
on condition that the State banks comply 
with the same requirements as to the guar 
antee fund and as to examinations by the 
National Currency Bureau. No opposition 
to that suggestion came from any quarter. 
Since the principal representative of the 
State banks in the convention (Mr. Lowry 
of Atlanta) was made a member of the 
committee to memorialize Congress, it thas 
be assumed that that bone of contentior 
no longer exists. 


The Belgian elections, which came off 
on Sunday, are extremely important, as 
instead of 130,000, as heretofore. 1.370.000 
did or might have taken part in th 
and these 1.370.000 might hav ast, 


did cast, 2,111,000 votes, owing to th 
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plural vote. Of these it is calculated that 
$53,000, about 40 per cent. of the whole, 
About 293,000, or 21 per 
cent., had two votes, and 223,000, or 15 per 


had one vote. 
cent., had three votes. This is in the elee 
tions for the lower house. The Senate 
is elected by the same electors if over 
thirty vears of age. The one-voters are 
men over twenty-five, who have lived a 
year in the district. The two-voters are 
married men and widowers paying a small 
tax. The three voters are the educated 
class, including the priests. Voting is 
compulsory. The result is extremely in 
teresting, because this is the first time 
that it has been possible to ascertain, 
with any degree of accuracy, the manner 
in which the Belgian population is divided 
among the various political parties. The 
three great divisions are the Liberals, the 
Socialists, and the Clericais or Catholics 
The three-voters, who are mainly cleri 
cal, are more numerous in the country dis 
tricts. The one-voters are more numerous 
in the towns, a circumstance which keeps 
up the power of the country as against 
the town. In the Brussels district, for 
instance, the city has 62 per cent. of the 
Whole number of electors, but represents 
only 0.59 per cent. of the electoral 
power of the district. The country, on 
the other hand, has only 38 per cent. of 
the electors, but represents O.41 of the 


’ 1 
electoral power. 


The Liberal camp has beer reatly 
broken up by the extension of the suf 
frage. Some sections of the Liberal party 
have gone over bodily to the Socialists; 
others have tried and have been repulsed 
by the Socialists. The great Liberal 
leaders. in fact. like Janson, wha have 
posed for vears as protectors of the work 
ing classes, have lost their popularity 
and have been cast aside. Some of the 


fiercest fights in the election promised to 


be between the Clericals and Socialists. and 
the Socialists appear to have gained 
both the other parties. The Catholics gai: 
most by the plural vote, and may be said 
to be, on the whole. nservative. but 
their anxiety to save the soulsof the work 
ingmen is so great that there is no know 
ing what coneessions they will make tot! 
Socialists. In fact, the future of Belg 
is NOW very ul tair 

The great orat f the Fret Soci 
ists M. Jaures Teiv 1 j g Sper 
at By rde; uX. f \ We ir? t it 
the Golden Age. far ft ! g indefinite 
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st the Age of Ir admits, bay 

ts and t guillotine being too mucl 
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that pass t \ f G d ‘ ly i 
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of the great corporations and the means 
of production.”” That is all, and vet 
M. Jaures concedes that even nature cat 
not do it without a struggle. Still, the 
fight will be a great blessing to the very 
capitalists against whom it is waged. It is 


well Known that rich men are bored t 


death. They do not know what to do wit! 
themselves or their money To take it 
from them will give them novel sensations 
Which they cannot help enjoying hugely 
This will give anv of the ‘ \ inte 
rest in life, and prevent 1 f pre 
ature aths and suicides fr ennu 
But wi t the Socialist, in his turn, suf 
fer fre ennui wher vets hold of t 
money Not ata says M. Jaures 
Loouvri ®e s‘ennuiera pas quand 
sera le tre Not inher cal toe re ue 
tain than that It is on es f Se Props 
sitions whi ppeal to the nh cor 
sciousness, and i argu ts t 
prove. As long as the monev lasted 
here would not be a sus} n of ennui 
And that is what will make the Age =» 
Golder In the Socralist 
me Wi ever tn t t f } 8. SAVS 





Some time ag ifter its first vear's tria 
we pointed out how pletely t } 

iw W exacts TV SeETVICE bar 
ruc ks ind wit t rs, of a Ne i 
rists and other cand tes for the priest 

mad, had fu ed te stifv eithe tl Hopes 
or thre fe irs W t} “ if had tbe re 
garded. The 1 Was passed as a dis 
tinctly Rad asut ana Was eant 
to be a ub to beat the Church with 
Its supporters hoped that the novices 
fr the ser aries would be simply 
drowned in the flood of other conscripts 

lifferent r hostile to religion, and 
would se their voeations.”* Nothing of 


he sort happened. None were lost who 


were worth keeping. On the other hand, 
the seminarists made a real gain in know 


ige of th world and of their fellows, 
and in training in obedience and exact 
ess and the military virtues. The full 


ree vears of service have just been 


pleted by the first levy. The result 
s bewailed by the V/Ne Siecle, while 
t fills the / s with surprise and de 
ght But it should seem that no one 


with the least foresight need be surprised 


that a band of ardent young believers 





should not at once give up their faith at a 
first contact with an opposing world, 
or that zealous propagandists, as most of 
these young men are, should make some 
At any rate, the Radicals have 
only themselves to thank. They voted 
down an amendment to the bill, which was 
favored by the moderate Republicans, pro 
viding that the seminarists in the army 


converts. 


} should be kept together and trained in 


hospital service only. They passed the 
present law simply to annoy and disturb 
the Catholics. without much thought of 


its ultimate results. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 

DEMOCRATS? - . 
Wauat is it that has put the Democratic 
party on the defensive all over the coun- 
try, and is endangering its hold on power 
in New York city and State? What is it 
that has done so much to change the 
triumphant anticipations of 1892 into dis- 
mal forebodings of 1894? What is it that 
is driving back the Independents by the 
thousand into the Republican ranks, and 
making a great many feel that the over- 
throw of the Republicans through the De- 
mocratic instrumentality is impossible? It 
is certainly not any change of opinion on 
the tariff question. The McKinley bill is 
no more in favor now than it was in 1892. 
The facts of trade are still all in favor of 
lower duties: Protection has been failing 
rapidly in all the other countries in which 
it is tried as wellas in ours. The theory of 
free trade—that all commerce is barter, 
that in order to sell you must buy—is 
making steady inroads every day into the 
public mind. In fact, every phenomenon 
of trade, commerce, and industry all over 
the world is working steadily on the side 
of the tariff reform with which the Demo- 
crats identified themselves when they 
elected Mr. Cleveland. What, then, is the 
trouble? 

It is simply and solely the bad character 
of some of their leading men. It was bad 
character, not difference of opinion, which 
caused the defeat of the Wilson bill in the 
Senate. It failed there in order that some 
conspicuous Democrats might make money 
in sugar. It was bad character, not dif- 
ference of opinion, which made Hill and 
Murphy labor for the defeat of the per- 
fectly proper nominations which the Pre- 
sident made for the Supreme Court. It 
was the criminal wreaking vengeance on 
the prosecutor. It was bad character 
which led to the theft of the election 
returns in this State, and the elevation 
of the thief to a judgeship as a reward. 
It is bad character which has given us 
our venal police and vicious police jus- 
tices and our election frauds. These are 
the things which have brought the party 
into disrepute. Its ideas are as sound as 
ever, but some of its foremost men have 
proved irredeemable scoundrels. 

Now, if this theory be true, what is the 
best service a good Democrat can ren- 
der to his party? Is it not to drive the 
rascals out, to destroy them with every 
weapon which the law puts into his hands? 
Can there be any better preparation for 
the great contest of 1896 than sending them 
into obscurity? One of the strongest but 
most mischievous delusions of the strict 
party man, the old-fashioned ‘“ regular” 
who never strays one yard from his ticket, 
is that it is the good party men who 
win elections. But one of the most 
familiar facts of American politics is 
that it is the shifting independent vote, 
especially in this State, which turns the 
scale. Asa matter of fact, the regulars, 
the people who never vote anything on 
any occasion but the Republican ticket 





or the Democratic ticket, never win 
anything. They are a perfectly helpless 
body. It is only by attracting the free- 
thinkers to their side that they ever get 
into office. 

We have repeatedly called attention to 
the figures which illustrate this proposition. 
They are familiar toeverybody. The regu- 
lar party men are, at nearly all our elec- 
tions, almost a neglectable quantity. It 
is not for them that stumpers stump and 
campaign documents fill the air. It is 
for the shifting independent vote which 
observes, reasons, considers, and. takes 
care that the State suffers no damage. 
It is among these, as a rule, that Ameri- 
can polity and morality, the great moral 
interests of the State—the Ten Command- 
ments, in short—take refuge. It is in 
their ranks that ‘‘ the good Americans,”’ 
the real patriots, stand. It is their opi- 
nions and prejudices, therefore, which 
the wise or shrewd politician will con- 
sult. It is indifference to these opinions 
and prejudices which has ruined May- 
nard, ruined poor old Flower, and is 
going to ruin Hill. They, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, have decided that the 
Democratic party under such leaders 
as Hill and Murphy and Sheehan and 
Croker, is unfit to govern either the State 
or the country, and must either discard 
them or abdicate. 

This feeling of distrust of the Democrat- 
ic party, which is working its downfall, 
is, let us add, enormously aggravated by 
the persistent ‘‘ regularity ’’ of such men 
as Mr. Coudert and Mr. Stetson. Hill and 
Murphy, says the independent voter, are 
bad enough, but when men like these stick 
to such criminals through thick and thin, 
and ask no questions, except, Have they got 
the regular nomination? does it not show 
that there is a gangrene in the party which 
cannot be arrested? Does it not seem as 
if we had among us, seeking to govern 
our country, an organization which claims 
superiority to the laws of morality on which 
our civilization is based, and without 
which it cannot endure? Whena mere 
party nomination closes the eyes of such 
men to complicity in a transaction like 
the Maynard fraud, does it not show that 
the time has come for its destruction as 
anti-social? Is it not thinly disguised 
anarchism, and is not the poison of it ex- 
traordinarily subtle ? 

What makes these adhesions to Hill, 
like that of these gentlemen, of Judge 
Gaynor, and of other decent people who 
have written almost comic testimonials to 
Hill’s character, all the more extraordina- 
ry is, that there is not, we venture to as- 
sert, a single illustration in ‘American 
political history of their political utility in 
the long run. We presume they are 
largely due to a vague notion that the 
party may some day have favors to be- 
stow, and that the man who has hada 
black mark put to his name for some kind 
of “‘irregularity”’ will get none of them. But 
as a matter of fact parties in the long 
run, like all other human organizations 





except bands of robbers or pure thiev- 
ing combinations like Tammany, depend 
for their success on their adhesion to 
the great principles on which human 
society rests. If the party is to be suc- 
cessful and have favors to bestow, it 
must be respectable and respected, and to 
be respectable and respected its leading 
men must stand well with the voters 
who have the ideas and habits which 
rule the nation. As long as this is the 
case, no member of it needs to degrade 
himself by winking at rascality. When 
evil days come -like the present, the re- 
spectable men are sure to be in de- 
mand, no matter what their opinions 
are. Hill and Gilroy roaming around 
the town trying to get men of honor whom 
in the days of their prosperity they never 
consulted, if they did not revile them, to go 
on their tickets, ought to be a solemn warn- 
ing to all who feel the party mania eating 
into their moral system. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION AGAIN. 


THE intense interest felt in this city in the 
municipal campaign and throughout the 
State in the contest for Governor must not 
be allowed to thrust out of view the im- 
portant constitutional questions involved 
in the approaching election. Experience 
has shown that it is hard enough, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
to secure proper attention for such issues. 
It is therefore the more necessary to call 
attention to the subject in a year when 
personal and partisan questions are un- 
usually engrossing. 

It will be remembered that the issues 
submitted by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to the voters are summarized in three 
propositions. One is an elaborate scheme 
for reapportioning the State, which we 
have already discussed and condemned on 
the ground that it is too favorable to the 
Republican party, and that it discriminates 
unjustly against this city and Brooklyn by 
putting a limit upon their possible repre- 
sentation in the State Senate. Another 
amendment, which is submitted separately, 
concerns expenditures for canal improve- 
ments. The bulk of the Convention’s work 
—31 of the 33 amendments—will be sub- 
mitted to be approved or rejected by the 
voter as a single proposition. Several of 
these are comparatively unimportant, and 
are universally approved by people who 
have examined them. A large number of 
others are of more consequence, but do not 
demand separate notice, as they were tho- 
roughly discussed in the Convention with- 
out developing any possible objection to 
their adoption. Fully three-quarters of all 
the amendments passed the Convention 
with substantial unanimity, and will be ac- 
cepted as desirable by 99 of every 100 citi- 
zens who take the trouble to examine 
them. 

The most important of the proposed 
changes are those which provide for the 
separation of municipal from State and 
national elections, the prohibition of prison 
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labor in competition with free labor, the 
prohibition of pool-selling, the preservation 
of forests, the prohibition of railway 
passes for public officials, the removal of 
the $5,000 limitation of damage in case of 
death by accident, the extension of the 
period of citizenship from ten to ninety 
days before election, the requirement that 
the merit system shall be applied to the 
civil service; and the judiciary, education, 
and charities articles. Nearly all of these 
will be accepted as desirable changes by 
any thoughtful man who studies them, 
and they are remarkably free from fea- 
tures calculated to arouse class or partisan 
opposition. 

Indeed, were it not for two provisions, 
this whole ‘‘omnibus”’ article would be be- 
yond serious criticism on the one side and 
the danger of effective opposition from 
selfish interests on the other. The amend- 
ment which meets just criticism is that 
which practically prohibits prison labor in 
this State. It prohibits the manufacture 
by the convicts of any goods to be 
sold or given away; and the proviso 
that they may be employed in the manu- 
facture of goods to be used in the prisons 
or in other public institutions of the State, 
it is declared by the executive committee 
of the Prison Association, ‘‘ is illusory and 
affords slight relief, for the reason that 
the goods used in most institutions are 
now largely manufactured by their own in- 
mates; and, under the operation of this pro- 
viso, it is not probable that 5 per cent. of 
the prisoners could be kept at work.” 
In other words, it is proposed that the 
constitution shall require the convicts to 
live in idleness—than which nothing can 
be worse, more cruel, or more inhuman. 
What makes the action of the Convention 
the more inexcusable is the fact that this 
system has already been tried once in this 
State (in 1888), and was quickly abandoned 
because it worked so badly. The Prison 
Association Committee say of this experi- 
ment: 

“The effect of this law was most disastrous; 
it abolished labor in the prisons, and the con- 
victs, confined in their cells and debarred from 
employment, made piteous appeals to the au- 
thorities to be allowed to go to work. As the 
idleness continued, the prisoners constantly de- 
teriorated morally and physically ; they became 
more and more restive and mutinous, until 
the prisons were seriously threatened with out- 
break and riot. The injurious operation of 
this law was so strikingly manifest that it was 
repealed the following year by common con- 
sent.” 

The opposition to the ‘‘omnibus”’ article 
on grounds of selfish interest is prompted 
by the provision which prohibits pool- 
selling. A law which has been on the 
statute-book for seven years suspends the 
general laws against gambling so as to 
permit pool-selling on races. This law is 
described in its title as designed * for the 
purpose of improving the breed of 
horses.”” It certainly has not improved 
the breed of men. Its demoralizing effects 
have been so clear and so pronounced that 
the moral element of the community 
has long demanded its repeal. There is 
absolutely no defence of the system to be 
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made. But a great amount of capital is 
invested in the race-tracks upon which 
pools are sold — $20,000,000, a good au- 
thority estimates. A large body of men 
get their living out of this racing and 
gambling, so that their bread and butter is 
at stake. Another large body of men 
is employed in breeding horses, and is in- 
terested in the continuance of conditions 
which furnish a good market for them. 
There are tens of thousands of men in the 
State who have, or can be persuaded that 
they have, a selfish interest in the main 
tenance of pool-selling. The race-track 
men will do their best to insure this by 
organizing opposition to the whole body of 
thirty-one amendments which are to be 
accepted or rejected in bulk. They will 
not hire brass bands to call attention to 
their operations, but they will work with 
the energy which always characterizes 
men whose chance to make money easily 
is threatened. 

The people who desire the adoption of 
the new Constitution might as well under 
stand that they cannot fold their arms and 
sit still while effective opposition is thus 
being organized. It is most unfortunate 
that the prison amendment was lumped 
with the rest. It is altogether bad. Its 
effect must be mischievous. If inserted 
in the Constitution, it could not be got out 
again in two years at the very least —in 
stead of being repealed after a year’s trial, 
as in the case of the legislative act em 
bodying the same principle. The only 
thing the voter can do is to consider all 
of the thirty-one amendments upon which 
he must pass in one vote, and decide 
whether there is good enough in the other 
thirty to outweigh the bad in this one, 
We have heretofore expressed the opi 
nion that the balance is on the side 
of the thirty, although we cannot criti 
cise severely the man who finds the con 
vict-labor provision too much for him 
to stomach. 

THE LAW OF STRIKES, 

So much attention was attracted by 
Judge Jenkins’s injunction fogbidding 
the employees of the Northern Pacific Rail 
road to strike last December that the re 
cent review of that proceeding by the Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court of Appeals will be 
carefully read by all interested. The 
substance of the decision is this: Railway 
employees have a legal right to leave the 
service of the company either as individu 
als or by concerted action, provided it is a 
question of wages or the like, and if no in 
tent to cripple the road can be proved 
against them. If the result of such action 
is to embarrass the receivers, it must be 
taken as incidental unless specially so in 
tended. 

It would seem at first as if this decision 
gave up the whole case. The Railway 
Review (Chicago) remarks that there is a 
theoretical but not a practical difference 
between the two actions, so that under 





such hair-splitting no strike can be en 


joined. ‘Some additional legislation is 
imperative. Men engaged in transporta- 
tion should be engaged for a specific 


period, or, in case of a continuing ser 


vice, a sufficient notice should be given 
and required from either party."" But, 
pending the solution of the problem of 
contracts or of a reasonable notice of leavy 

ing the company's employ, there is every 
probability that we have really taken a 
step forward. When Judge Jenkins gave 
his famous description of a strike on a rail 

Way as “essentially a conspiracy to extort 
by violence,”’ and said that ‘the wit of 
man could not devise a legal strike, be 
cause compulsion is the leading idea of it,”’ 
he no doubt, as the appellate court finds, 


overstepped the bounds of legal detinition 


In the eyes of the law it is possible for 
employees to enter upon a “peaceful” 
strike. But if we take Judge Jenkins’s 
language as expressing a business truth 
confirmed by our industrial history, and a 


correct statement of strikes as they ac 


tually oecur, his words could not better de 
scribe the situation. Every railwav man 
knows that a Peace ful strike would be a 


flat failure. To succeed, the strikers must 
surprise the company so as to guard against 
any efforts towards collecting men before 

hand to take their places, and, next, must 


prevent by violence the running of trains 


by outside labor. We need go no further 
back than the Debs strike last summer 
for an illustration That wretched at 
tempt would have failed at the outset 
had not employees and ruffians combined 
to stop the trains: and it did fail the 
ment United States troops gave adequat: 
prote ction to the new men There was 
nothing in that strike but violence. 


In the light of this fact, that violence is 
in practice the essence of a successful 
strike, we are prey ared to see how impor 
tant is that part of the appellate court's 
decision which confirms everything that 
Judge Jenkins said regarding the illegali 
ty of “combining to quit with the ob 
ject and intent of crippling the prop 
erty or embarrassing the operation of 
said railroad."” This condemnation is ex 
pressed several times in the opinion. After 
stating that the injunction should have 
described an unlawful strike more dis 
tinctly, the court continues: ‘ The order 
should indicate more clearly than has 
been done that the strikes intended to be 
restrained were those designed to physi 
cally cripple the trust property, or to in- 
terfere with their employees who do not 
wish to quit. or to prevent by intimidation 
or other wrongful modes the employment 
of others to take the place of those quit 
ting.” If our courts and troops, both 
State and national, may use their whole 
power to restrain violence, no strike will 
easily succeed unless it has such a basis 
in business justice as to enlist for 
it the hearty support of public opinion. 
Surely, to have this position clearly estab- 
lished is a great gain. 

It was not to be supposed that our 





courts would infringe in any way upon the 
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general principle of freedom of service. 
If railway employment is by its nature a 
special pursuit which should be governed 
by special rules in the interest of the 
public, then it is a question whether such 
special contracts should not be passed upon 
first by Congress rather than by our courts. 
It is therefore not at all clear, as the Rail- 
way Review intimates, that this recent 
decision has only added to our complexity. 
On the contrary, the practical effect of the 
court’s argument is to render a stoppage 
of railway commerce a thing of greater 
difficulty. Lest it be thought that one 
other branch of the subject was neglected 
in the decision, it is well to quote the fol- 
lowing: 

‘It may be assumed for the purposes of this 
discussion that he [the striking employee] 
would be liable in lke manner [that is, per- 
haps even to criminal prosecution] where the 
contract of service, by necessary implication 
arising out of the nature or the circumstances 
of the employment, required him not to quit 
the service of his employer suddenly and with- 
out reasonable notice of his intention to doso.” 

Certainly this latter quotation goes as 
far as any unbiassed student of the problem 
could ask. Of course it leaves open the 
question whether a striker’s employment 
forbade his quitting suddenly, but in any 
case that would be for the lower court to 
consider. A peaceful strike is often the only 
possible protest against a commercial 
wrong, and as such is safeguarded in this 
decision; but strikes which ‘extort by 
violence *’ have received no uncertain con- 
demnation from this high tribunal. Then, 
again, there is nothing in the decision 
which looks towards favoring corpora- 
tions. An opinion that strikes, under 
any and all circumstances, were to be 
forbidden would at once have been con- 
strued to mean that our courts were the 
‘slaves of capital,’ with the result that 
drastic legislation would have been asked 
for in the interests of labor. As the 
matter now stands, neither side can 
rightly complain of the general princi- 
ples enunciated by the appellate judges. 
Those general principles may require some 
modification to fit them to the precise cir- 
cumstances of each case—railway or other 
—but that is a matter to be determined 
later. The situation has gained in clear- 
ness. There is no hard-and-fast rule by 
which we can solve the labor problem; 
commercially speaking, we can do little 
else asa matter of law and for the mo- 
ment than to set limits to the combat. 








THE RUDDY PLANET. 


Mars, aithough the nearest to the earth of 
all the planets, Venus alone excepted, is an ob- 
ject by no means easy to observe, even at 
its present minimum distance of about forty 
million miles. ‘To realize the extent of the diffi- 
culty, even under the best imaginable conditions 
of instrument and atmosphere, let any one with 
no previous knowledge of the moon attempt to 
settle precise markings, colors, and the nature 
of objects on our satellite by simple scrutiny 
with an ordinary opera-glass. Indeed, the 
moon would, for many technical reasons, 
prove the less perplexing, although the two 





cases would be quite parallel in so far as the 
mere geometry of the case is concerned. 

Personal differences affect all sketches of 
Mars unduly, and the delicate and changing 
local colors add much uncertainty. Still, the 
jeading features of the planet’s surface are 
well made out, and their stability leaves no 
room to doubt their reality as permanent 
planetary crust. Here, unfortunately, the 
great advance in photographic application to 
astronomical requirements has not yet helped 
much, although excellent plates have been ob- 
tained by Prof. Pickering, and at the Lick Ob- 
servatory as well: the texture of the sensitized 
film is too coarse, and the image of the planet 
is too small and faint. The border of its disc 
is considerably brighter than the interior, as 
the Lick photographs show; but this bright 
ness is far from uniform, and is probably caus- 
ed by the surface features of the planet. Also 
variations of color in the markings of Mars 
depend upon the diurnal] rotation of the planet 
and the angle of vision; and changes of ap- 
parent brightness in certain regions are as well 
established as in the case of the moon. 

Mindful of these obstacles in our own day, it 
is easy to see why the early telescopists failed 
to discern very much. Since 1830, with better 
telescopes, Martian investigations have rapidly 
increased in fulness and importance, Beer and 
Maedler, Sir John Herschel, Secchi, Kaiser, 
Lord Rosse, Lockyer, and Lassell being the 
chief observers down to the very favorable op- 
position of 1862; while since that time there 
have been critical observations by Dawes, 
Knobel, Trouvelot, Green, Terby, Niesten, 
Lohse, and others, culminating in the classic 
labors of Schiaparelli, begun at the memorable 
oppositions of the planet in 1877 and 1879. So 
abundant and careful have been the drawings 
of this planet in the past that many excellent 
maps of its entire surface have been made, by 
Kaiser (1864), Proctor (1867), Green (1877), 
Dreyer (1879), and in particular by Schiapa- 
relli (1888), supplanting all others, from his 
elaborate sketches with the 18-inch Merz re- 
fractor of the Brera Observatory at Milan. 
Dr. Wislicenus of Strassburg has done excel- 
lent service by applying the micrometer to the 
more conspicuous markings, thereby establish- 
ing their accurate positions; and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the areography of Mars is 
now better known than the geography of im- 
mense tracts of our own planet. 

The most casual observer of Mars would not 
fail to notice the striking difference between 
the brightness of the two hemispheres—the 
northern chiefly bright, and the southern pro- 
nouncedly*dark. In fact, the light and dark 
regions are each very approximately a hemi- 
sphere in area. Generally speaking, the dark 
areas are broad zones lying northwest by 
southeast. It is the vast neutral-tint area of 
the northern hemisphere which the powerful 
eye of Schiaparelli has dotted over with nu- 
merous darkish regions of relatively small 
extent, and which are connected together by 
his complex system of ‘‘canali,” intersecting 
the northern Martian continents. These 
canali, as Schiaparelli termed them (channels 
is the proper English equivalent, not canals, 
as often carelessly translated), were first seen 
by him in 1877, and they require for their easy 
visibility a steady atmosphere, and a large and 
perfect telescope with a trained eye bebind it. 
Not even then are they always visible; par- 
ticularly near the opposition time, the condi- 
tions of illumination appear to be unfavor- 
able, and they are hard to make out or are 
altogether invisible. Straight in their course, 
only slightly differing from a great circle, but 





very different in length (from 400 to 4,000 
miles), they intersect one another at various 
angles, and terminate in darkish areas, many 
canali (in several regions) meeting in a small 
dark spot. Owing to the varying physical as- 
pects, as to Mars’s season and orbital position 
with reference to the eartb, under which they 
may be presented, a given marking of this type 
may for a long time remain invisible; and 
very often, says Schiaparelli, they look like a 
gray band, deepest in intensity at the middle 
and shaded at the edges. Not long after the 
spring equinox, and in a brief duration of 
time, Sehiaparelli has observed many of these 
canali transformed from a single faint mark- 
ing into a double one. This gemination, dis- 
covered in 1879 and verified at many subse- 
quent oppositions, shows the two bands ordi- 
narily equal and parallel, within a few miles of 
each other, and of the same color and intensity. 
Apparently this doubling is periodic, fluctuat- 
ing with the Martian seasons. 

The axis of Mars pierces the northern hea- 
vens ahout midway between the two bright 
stars a Cephei and a Cygni (Deneb), and no 
precessional motion of the pole is yet made 
out. No one now doubts the waxing and wan- 
ing of the polar caps, particularly the south- 
ern one; it being largest near the end of the 
Martian winter and smallest near the end of 
summer, though seasons on Mars can hardly 
come and go, as on the earth, if that planet 
has no atmosphere to conserve and distribute 
the solar heat. The polar spots are a brilliant 
white, and are generally thought to be covered 
with snow and ice. Curiously, while the north 
polar snows cap the exact pole quite concen- 
trically, and as far as the 85th parallel of lati- 
tude all around, the south circumpolar snows 
do not centre about the pole, but round a 
point much removed from the planet’s true 
pole; as much as 8° in the elder Herschel’s 
time (1783), and even 20° as measured by Lins- 
ser in 1862, but only 3° at the opposition in 
1892, according to Prof. Comstock, whose ob- 
servations bring out very clearly not only the 
rapid shrinking of the snow-cap—its diameter 
diminishing about fifteen miles daily—but a 
progressive shifting of its centre, which would 
seem to show an unsymmetrical shrinking. 
Evidently the fluctuations of the polar caps 
are the key to the situation on Mars, and at 
the oppositions both of 1892 and 1894 the south- 
ern one has been critically scrutinized. The 
rate of its progressive diminution is by no 
means constant, and its area, sometimes in- 
creasing and again diminishing, is at other 
times intersected by one or more dark narrow 
markings; naturally interpreted as heavy falls 
of snow in the one case, and in the other as the 
melting of snow in the polar valleys. One 
‘*oreat rift” of the polar cap is very conspicu- 
ous, and Mr. Lowell compares it to the appear- 
ance of ‘‘a huge cart-track coming down to 
one over the snow.” Its breadth he estimates 
at 220 miles, and its length 1,200. Surround- 
ing this polar cap is a narrow, dark line, near- 
ly uniform in breadth, which is, Mr. Lowell 
surmises, ‘‘clearly water at the edge of the 
melting snow—a polar sea, in short.” Hesays 
further: 

‘*In 1892, as the snow began to decrease, a 
long dark line was observed, at Arequipa, 
Peru, to make its appearance in the midst of 
the cap and then gradually to grow till it cut 
the cap in two. At the corresponding Martian 
season in 1894 the same dark line was observed 
at Flagstaff [Arizoua] in the same position. It 
was well placed for observation, and was care- 


fully studied. It started apparently not far 
from the centre of the snow-cap, and increased 


| in width and length till it opened into the polar 


sea in longitude 160°. Later its opposite end 
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came out in longitude 330°. Meanwhile it was 
spreading even faster in the middle. While it 
was thus eating into the snow, some brilliant 
points, shining like stars, were observed in the 
snow between it and the outer edge of the c +p, 
on several successive mornings. They un- 
doubtedly were the far-off glisten of snow- 
slopes. The subsequent behavior of the spots 
from which they came bore witness to this, 
for the rift grew till it formed a large lake in 
the midst of the snow not far from the geo 
graphical pole. Other rifts also appeared and 
ate into the cap, but the spots that had shone 
out so brilliantly still remained as snow isl- 
ands, though daily diminished in size. At 
last the smaller of the two chief portions into 
which the cap had been split dwindled entire- 
ly away, and the other became a tiny patch 
eccentrically placed.” 


A recent announcement of Prof. Campbell 
regarding the spectrum of Mars is decidedly 
revolutionary. Our only present means of find- 
ing out whether the planet has an atmosphere 
or not is by means of the spectroscope, which, 
in the hands of Secchi, Huggins, Rutherfurd, 
Vogel, and Maunder, has given certain evi 
dence of absorption lines in the spectrum of 
Mars not due to our own atmosphere; and the 
inference has always been irresistible that 
Mars is surrounded by a gaseous evelope of 
sufficient density to make itself apparent. But, 
afew months ago, Prof. Campbell, embracing 
the opportunity when Mars and the moon were 
near together, made a direct and critical com- 
parison of the spectra of these two bodies, with 
the unexpected result that they appeared alike 
in every particular; meaning, of course, that 
Mars has no more of an atmosphere than the 
moon itself, which has long been known to be 
devoid of such an envelope. Should this start- 
ling result be confirmed by other investigators, 
its acceptance would necessitate an utter 
change in the usual interpretation of the well- 
known appearances which the dise of Mars pre- 
sents. For example, as the planet turns on its 
axis, carrying the spots from the centre to the 
edge of the disc, they gradually melt from 
view, just as they would if seen through a 
greater thickness of atmosphere. The tempo 
rary obscurations of certain parts of the disc, 
frequently observed and satisfactorily attribut- 
ed to clouds, will have to be otherwise ac- 
counted for, and the amount of water must 
be inappreciable, even without considering the 
difficulties of explaining how that periodic and 
well-established expansion and shrinking of 
the polar caps can go on if there is no at- 
mosphere to act as a medium in the formation 
and deposition of snow. Prof. Campbell, then, 
should feel no disappointment if his announce- 
ment fails to elicit a cordial welcome from 
speculators on the climatology of Mars. 

But, allowing that the cosmic conditions of 
Mars are still suitable for the existence of wa- 
ter and an atmosphere, though of no great 
density, it is an easy surmise, and one doubt- 
less correct, that the lighter regions of the 
planet’s face disclosed by the telescope are 
land and the darker water. The southern 
hemisphere of Mars, then, is principally water, 
and the northern continental land, precisely 
as in the case of the earth; but while, on our 
globe, the proportion of land and water is about 
four to eleven, the surface of Mars shows 
water and land in very nearly equal amount 
Only the darkest of the dark regions may t 
actual sea; indeed, M. Niesten thinks those 
parts of the planet now and then seen to be 
lightly tinted gray may be marshy lands. But 
the true aquatic character of the suspected 
seas would best be established by watching for 
the reflection of the solar image from them 
M. Flammarion has calculated that under fa- 
vorable circumstances the sun, thus reflected, 
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ought to shine as a star of the third magni 
tude; but po such phenomenon has vet been 
observed 

M. Flammarion, who has made an extended 
study of the climatology of Mars, pronounces 
it analogous to that of the earth. The north- 
ern ice-cap is concentric with the pole, while 
the southern is removed about 5°. At periods 
of minimum ice, then, this pole is entirely bare, 
the diameter of the cap varying from 4° to 5 
in summer to 45° or 50° in winter. The polar 


snows vary according to the seasons; and out 
side the polar ice, falls of snow have been ob 
served, sometimes extending as far as the 
equator. The relations of the planet’s axis to 
its orbit are similar to those which obtain for 
our own globe; but the supply of direct solar 
heat is about one-half as great per square mile 
as that of the earth. Owing to the great eccen- 
tricity of Mars’s orbit, it receives at perihelion 
about one-half more of solar heat than at aphe- 
lion; so that the southern summers must be 
much hotter and winters colder than those 
of the northern hemisphere. We may believe, 
he says, that there are on Mars, compared with 
the earth, less water and water vapor, fewer 
clouds, less snow, and a smaller thickness of 
ice; the length of summer, twice that of the 
terrestrial season, may amply suffice to melt 
all the ice. 

Only when the crowding enigmas of the 
moon have been dissolved shall we be ready to 
pronounce upon Martian appearances with 
certainty. Particularly must the marked 
changes of lunar objects with the direction of 
their illumination be critically interrogated 
as an auxiliary key to the situation on Mars 
The striking rill-systems of the moon vanish 
utterly as our satellite recedes from the full ; 
and this simple fact shows how foolish it is to 
attach too great signiticance to apparent phe 
nomena of the Martian surface which may 
turn out to be mere phantom changes of illu- 
mination. 


SARAH BERNHARDT IN THE * FEMME 
DE CLAUDE.” 
PARIs, September 28, 1st 
OUR theatres live chiefly, just now, on revi- 
vals. With the exception of ‘Mme. Sans 





Géne” and of the ** Cabotins,” no plays of any 
importance have been introduced lately. Alex- 
andre Dumas has given us revivals at various 
theatres—the ‘* Dame aux Camélias,” the ** Fils 
Naturel.”’ A few days ago Mme. Sarah Bern 
hardt produced at the Theatre of the Renais- 
sance, which has become her theatre, the ** Fem 
me de Claude,” one of the most extraordinary 
plays of Alexandre Dumas, which did not meet 
with much success when it appeared in 1875, 
and which had not been played for twenty 
years. ‘*La Femme de Claude™ was written 


before the new law on divorce was enacted: 





pow it seems almost an anachronism As 
Dumas himself avowed, some time ago, he 
would not write it now, since there would be 





no occasion for Claude to kill his wife, as he 
does in the play; he would simply take her to 
a law-court and divorce her 

But, this being so, why is the play again put 
mn the stage It would be difficult alwavs to 


explain the motives of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 





she probably merely saw in the part of the 


wife of Claude one in which she could well de- 





jualities; that was enough 
for her. and, I confess, it was also enough for 
me—for perpetual travelling. playing before 
foreign audiences amid third-rate actors and 
actresses, bas not an improving influence on 
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the best of actors. Though time has not spared 
the ideal Sarah who played in ©‘ Hernani* and 
in “ Andromaque,” though she has felt, like 
Athalie, **des ans lirréparable outrage,” she 
still has something left which nothing can al- 
ter or destroy—an innate genius, an indeseriba 
ble grace and delicacy 

It has often been said that the most impor- 
tant part of a letter is generally in the post- 
script; it is just the reversewith the ‘* Femme 
de Claude.” Alexandre Dumas wrote for it, in 
IST3, a preface, which you will find either in 
the first edition of the play or in volume v. of 
the edition of his complete works. In this pre 
face, which takes the form of a letter to the 
theatrical critic of the Journal des Dehats, 
Who had handled the play rather severely, and 
had found fault with its tragic ending, Du 
mas comes out in his favorite character, as a 
moralist, as a critic of the modern code of 
morality, and of the laws which regulate the 
relations of man and woman, of father or mo- 
ther and children 

lo those who may some day be tempted to 


biography of Alexandre Dumas the 


write a 
son, this preface is an invaluable document 
Its date partly explains the excitement under 
which it was visibly written. The fatal war 
of 1870 had come to an end; Dumas had seen 
the invasion and the Commune; he conceived 
that the misfortunes of France were owing to 
its inner condition, to the corruption which 
had been growing under the Empire. He 
personified this corruption on the stage in 
Césarine, the wife of Claude. In his preface 


ve has a sort of dream of Patmos, and sees the 





! 
Beast of the Apocalypse 


This Beast was like a leopard, her feet were 
bear, her mouth like the 
of a lion She was dressed in 
and scarlet. adorned with gold, pre 
cious stones, and pearls, She kept in her 
bands, as white as milk, a golden vase full 
of the abominations and impurities of Baby 
of Sodom, and of Lesbos. At times this 
whom I thought the same that Saint 
in had seen, emitted from her whole body a 
* through which she appeared and shone 
! handsomest of God's angels, and in 
which come bv thousands, play in convulsions 
f pleasure and with howlings of pain, and 
finally evaporate, the anthropomorphous ani- 
malcules. They vanished spontaneously with 
a slight detonation, and nothing remained but 
a drop of liquid—tear or blood—which was im- 
mediately absorbed " 


ke the paws of a 











I will not give the rest of this apocalyptic 
lescription ; vou have perceived already that 
the Beast is a new incarnation of Eve, of the 
woman. It is the great Whore of Babylon, the 
devourer of souls and of bodies. Dumas 
speaks of her as of a personal enemy, and he 
explains at length how he came to study her 
in all her metamorphoses 

The theatrical critic of the Débats had been 
impudent enough to ask Dumas if he had a 
right to give himself out as a professor of mo- 
ralitv, and to say that with the general public 
he had not the credit of the preacher, the le- 
gislator, the magistrate, of all those who have 
received from society the mission to regulate 
life. Dumas retorted thus: 


‘*To be sure, everybody knows that I am 
neither a prince, nor a priest, nor a minister, 
nor a deputy, nor a magistrate, nor an Acade- 
mician. nor a member of a general or a muni- 
cipal council, nor a doctor, nor a lawyer, nor a 
mayor; and as these people have all received 
from society the right to speak officially of 
s mething. there remains for me, as it did for 
Figaro, the right to speak of nothing. Well, 
sir. this right, which, if I am to believe you, IL 
do not possess, I assume. And [ will tell you 
why. . . The judges and the priests who 
condemned Calas to the torture of the rack 
had received from society the mission to ad- 
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minister justice and to diffuse charity. It did 
not prevent them from condemning and kill- 
ing aninnocent man. A mere man of I+tters, 
like you and me—M. de Vol'aire—who had re- 
ceived no mission of the kind, took on his 
conscience the right to discuss the jadgment 
of the judges, and to avenge and rehabilitate 
the memory and the family of this innocent 
msn. The man of letters. without anv 
mandate, assumed the function of priest and 
judge.” 





Dumas was not yet an Academician, but I 
trust that he would write now as he did then: 
‘*The Academy was a constituted body which 
had received from the State and from society 
the mission to instruct and enlighten the coun- 
try, to summon to itself the meu of talent. It 
nevertheless shut its doors on Moliére, who, 
meanwhile, accomplished his functions of a 
man of genius without the authorization of 
anybody.” To the critic who had brutally 
asked him, ‘‘ Who are you? Who made you 
a judge?” he answered by a short biogra- 
phy of bimself, which is the most importavt 
part of this curious preface. He says boldly 
that he was born a natural child. ‘‘ Fortunate- 
ly,” he adds, ‘‘my mother was a courageous 
_-woman, who worked in order to educate me; 
my father, a small clerk with a salary of 1 200 
francs [namely, ia the bureau of the Duc d'‘Or- 
léans, afterwards Louis Philippe], had to sup 
port bis mother.” His father recognized him 
and gave him his name, though he did not 
marry his mother. This name did not serve as 
sufficient protection to the young Alexandre 
when he was put to school. La Fontaine has 
said of children: ‘‘ Cet Age est sans pitié.” In 
the school of Prosper Goubaux, who was him- 
self the best of men, the boys insulted young 
Dumas ‘' from morning till night; probably de 
ligbted to insult in me, since my mother unfor- 
tunately did not bear it, the name which my 
father was making famous. This torture last- 
ed five years; I nearly died of it. I did not 
grow; I was perishing: I had no taste for study 
or for play; I wasshut up in myself. and I was 
forming that habit of reflection and of obser- 
vation which afterwards served and shielded 
me.” 

Young Dumas was placed in another school, 
where he was happy; he became strong and 
even robust, and at twenty he had no thought 
except for pleasure. He was not discouraged, 
he was rather encouraged, by his father in a 
life of dissipation. Dumas the father had a 
very exuberant nature; he was a hard worker, 
and was as fond of pleasure as of work. He 
saw no impropriety in treating his son asa 
merry companion, and was always the merrier 
of the two; ‘**for,” says the son, ‘‘I took no 
great delight in these easy pleasures. I ob- 
served more than I enjoyed in tbis turbulent 
existence. The unfortunate creatures 
who sold pleasure to same, who gave it to others, 
who kept for themselves only shame, a fatal 
ignominy, a doubtful fortune, inclined me ra- 
ther to ery than to laugh.” At this period of 
his life, Dumas contracted debts to the amount 
of fifty thousand francs; and, as be happened, 
he says, to have been born honest, be was anx- 
ious to pay them. The drama of the ‘‘Dame 
aux Camélias,” taken from his own novel, 
which he wrote at the age of twenty one, was 
the beginning of his pecuniary independence. 
He decided to remain his own master and 
worked steadily. He hada plan. He wished 


to get rid of all conventions and to put reality 
on the stage in all its forms; he conceived the 
project of attacking the Beast, the corrupt wo- 
man, destroyer of the peace of mankind. He 
followed her in all the strata of society, and 
attacked her in every possible way. In a cu- 
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rious pamphlet, where he bad shown the de- 
structive power of the Beast, he ends thus: 


‘““Tf you have tied your life to a creature 
unworthy of yourself; if, after having vainly 
tried to make of her what a wife ought to be, 
you could not save her by maternity, this ter- 
restial redemption of her sex; if she is uuwill- 
ing to hear you as a husband, as a father, asa 
friend, as a master; if, not content to aban- 
don your children, she with the first comer 
calls other children into being, who will con- 
tinue on earth her accursed race; . . . if 
the law which has assumed the right to tie bas 
renounced the right of untying and is impo- 
tent, then declare yourself personally the 
judge and the executioner of this creature. 
She is not vour wife, she is not a woman: she is 
not in the divine conception—she is purely ani- 
mal, the monkey of the Land of Nod, the fe- 
male of Cain; kill her !” 


This ‘‘ Kill her!” made some noise before the 
days of divorce; the *‘ Femme de Claude” is 
‘*Kill her” put on the stage. In order to 
justify the execution, it was necessary to paint 
the wife of Claude in the blackest possible 
colors, and, as the piece was written after the 
war, when patriotism was wounded and very 
sensitive, Césarine is not only an unfaithful 
wife, she is unfaithful to France; she helps a 
reprobate to steal a valuable secret from 
Claude, an engineer who devotes his energies to 
the construction of new guns, new arms, new 
powders. Claude has discovered a way of 
throwing mélinite and such explosives an enor- 
mous distance; his secret is in a memoir which 
is shut up in a strong-box. M. Cantagnac is 
the agent of a society which we c:nnot call 
otherwise than asoviety of spies, which is work- 
ing for a nation not named, but, in the mind 
of Dumas, the nation which had become master 
of France in 1870. This Cantagnac finds an 
acconiplice in Claude’s own wife, Césarine. 
She is a kind of Messalina. Cantagnac has 
made himself master of all the secrets of her 
life, before she married Claude and since she 
married bim. Césarine had deserted Claude, 
who understands her and has lost al] confidence 
in ber. 

When the curtain is drawn for the first act, 
we find her returned to the house of her hus- 
band. Why did she come back? She wants to 
win back his love. She bas 200,000 francs which 
she offers him, as he is in debt and must sell his 
house ; his scientific work has been the cause 
of his difficulties. In vain does she try to take 


possession of him; be lives now only for sci- 


ence and for his country; he loves Césarine no 
longer. He does not believe in her repentance. 
She has been a bad mother as she has been a 
bad wife; she is to him the ‘ Beast,” the 
‘* monkey of the Land of Nod.” Heshutshim 

self up ina sort of sublime contempt. She be- 
comes exasperated. Whether she really wishes 
to become another woman or not, she thinks 
herself too muchinjured. The tempter is there 
in the person of the spy ; he makes use of her 
fears, her anger. At last she promises to get 
for him the famous secret of the mé¢linite gun; 
but she can get possession of it only by means 
of Claude’s pupil, the sentimental Antonin, 
who bas always been secretly in love with her. 
He opens for her the strong-box, where he had 
deposited her 200,000 francs, which she needs 
now, as she tells him that Claude will not keep 
her, and that she must run away. When the 
safe is open, she seizes the memoir which she 
has promised to Cantagnac. Claude is in 
hiding; the trusty servant of Césarine has ex- 
perienced remorse and has told him every- 
thing. He enters at the moment when Césa- 
rine isseizing the memoir, under the eyes of 
the distressed Antonin ; he seizes a gun which 
is lying on a table, he fires, Césarine falls dead. 





Sarah Bernhardt has lost none of her great 
powers; she is all herself in this extraordinary 
play. I am told by friends who saw Mlle. 
Desclée in the part of Césarine, in 1873, that 
Mile. Desclée was the incarnate devil which 
Dumas intended to represent. that she seemed 
really identified with the ‘‘ Beast,” and pro- 
duced more effect by her unconscious wicked- 
ness and heartlessness. Comparisons are odi- 
ous. To me, Sarah Bernhardt appeared es- 
pecially remarkable in the conversation which 
she has with the spy, when he tells her all he 
knows about her; and in the scene in which she 
tries to win back her hu-band, sbe displays 
those qualities of feline coquetry and of ner- 
vous sensibility which are among her most 
extraordinary characteristics. 








THE COPYRIGHT CONGRESS IN ANT- 
WERP. 


PaRIs, September, 1894. 


THE sixteenth annual session of the Associa- 
tion Litt‘raire et Artistique Internationale 
was held at Antwerp, August 18 to 25, under 
the direct patronage of King Leopold IH. and 
the State of Belgium. His Majesty, who is a 
‘membre protecteur” of the Association, ap- 
pointed a commission which included the lead- 
ing names in the literary, musical, and artistic 
world of Belgium, and from its numerous 
members was formed a Committee of Organi- 
zation intrusted with the preparation of a pro- 
gramme of entertainment, while the Mini-ter 
of Agriculture, Industry, and Public Works 
was charged with the execution of the royal 
decree. M. Jules de Borchgrave, a former 
member of the Chamber of Representatives 
and author of the present copyright law of 
Belgium, was named by the King to represent 
the Government in the conference, and the 
session of inauguration was opened by an ad- 
dress from the Minister of Justice. The Roval 
Commission and Committee of Entertainment 
—the latter acting also for the municipality — 
were under the active presidency of M. Victor 
Robyns, president of the Cercle Artistique, 
Littéraire et Scientifique of Antwerp, and the 
commodious club-house of that organization 
was put at the disposal of the congress ; its 
great hall being used for the public meetings 
and banquets, one of its smaller rooms for the 
daily working sessions, while the comfortable 
reading-room and pleasant garden served for 
rest and conversation. 

There was no lack of hospitality upon the 
part of the hosts of tbe Association, although 
the steady procession of international con- 
ferences from the opening of the Universal 
Exposition must bave proved no small tax 
upon the ingenuity as well as the good nature 
of the Antwerpians. During the short term 
of the literary-property congress, the sessions 
of no less than three international gatherings 
overlapped each other; but however great the 
strain may have been, there was apparent no 
sign of exhaustion, and so extensive was the 
programme of social entertainment that mem- 
bers could scarcely follow their own devices, 
or accept the invitations offered to them 
as individuals, without seeming to slight 
their courteous entertainers. One whole day 
was set aside for an excursion on the river 
Scheldt, on board one of the royal steamers, 
but the full enjoyment of this trip was in- 
terfered with by a steady downpour of rain; 
nevertheless it gave opportunity for mem- 
bers to make closer possible acquaintancesbip. 
The two hours’ visit to the Musée Plantin Mo- 
retus, under the guidance of its courteous cu- 
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rator, M. Max Rooses, was both enjoyable and 
profitable; and the picture presented to us of 
the sixteenth-century Flemish street procession 
in its beautiful setting (the artistic imitation of 
Old Antwerp on the Exposition grounds) will 
not soon fade from memory. 

Aside from the absence of last year’s large 
Spanish contingent—which involved the appre- 
ciable loss of addresses in the sonorous and beau 
tiful Castilian—the composition of the present 
congress was not noticeably different from that 
which met at Barcelona; certain changes inthe 
attendance, however, being remarked. The 
genial presence and brightness of speech of 
that pessimistic writer Dr. Max Nordau were 
missed, while the hard- working representation 
from Paris was strengthened by the participa 
tion in the labor of the conference of M. Alcide 
Darras, and the delegate of the Société des 
Gens de Lettres, M. Théodore Cahu. The ab- 
sence of M. Henri Morel, the director of the 
Bureau of the International Union for the Pro 
tection of Literary and Artistic Property. was 
much regretted, although the bureau wasably 
represented by its secretary, M Léon Poinsard. 
the author of a recent book upon ‘Interna- 
tional Conventional Law’ which is receiving 
flattering attention. Switzerland was repre 
sented officially also this year by an additional 
delegate. Pressure of literary work prevented 
the appearance of Dr. Gustav Diercks of Ber 
lin, whose intimate knowledge of Spanish af- 
fairs made him a marked figure at Barcelona: 
but the German delegation was increased by 
the attendance of the poet Wolfgang Kirch- 
bach of Dresden, who brought an invitation 
for the Association to meet next year in that 
city. Sig. Augusto Ferrari, who took so pro- 
minent a part in 1893, was unhappily absent: 
Italy being represented, however, by Prof. 
Castori of the University of Padua. From the 
Iberian peninsula a single belated delegate of 
the Society of Spanish Authors and Artists ar- 
rived on the third day. Three delegates were 
sept by various Austrian literary associations, 
and a member of the Athenzeum of Bucharest 
spoke for distant Rumania. Of the Scandina- 
vian countries only Sweden was represented, 
by B. W. Lundstedt of the Royal Library of 
Stockholm. Mr. F. Betzmann of Norway, one 
of the perpetual presidents of the Association 
whose influence bas been marked in its geoeral 
work and in the shaping of the copyright legis- 
lation of the countries of the North, was on the 
programme for a paper on copyright in Nor 
way and Denmark, and his failure to appear 
was a genuine disappointment. The absence 
of any representation from neighboring Hol 
land was noticeable, and was accentuated by 
the fact that that State is still outside of the 
Copyright Union. Neither the United States 
nor Great Britain bad any official representa- 
tion, nor did these countries furnish any dele- 
gates from societies interested in copyright. 
Letters of regret, however, were received from 
several English men of letters, and the novelist, 
Mr. J. E. Muddock, was present during one 
day; while two Americans, both active mem- 
bers of the Association Littéraire et Artistique 
Internationale, were in attendance—your oor 
respondent during the entire conference, and 
Mr. Paul Oeker of California for a couple of 
days. 

The number of Belgians who attended the 
congress was large, and their familiarity with 
French made it easy for them to take part in 
the debates, while an intimate knowledge of 
the subjects discussed gave weight to the ac- 
tive participation of men like MM. de Borch 
grave; Peter Benoit, the musical composer; 
Victor Souchon; Frans Gittens, the Flemish 





dramatist; the artist Fritz Hanno; and the 
young lawyers, Charles Dumercy of Antwerp 
and Paul Wauwermans of Brussels—the latter 
the author of the most recent important work 
on the law of literary property in Belgium. 
Notwitbstanding this considerable share in the 
proceedings borne by the Belgian representa- 
tion, the members from Paris not only formed 
a majority of the debating body, but they pos 
sessed the great advantage of coming to the 
conference with a knowledge of what topics 
would be discussed, and a preliminary ac 
quaintance with the contents of the reporte 
upon which almost the entire proceedings of 
the congress are based. Printed copies of 
these reports are distributed to the members, 
but not sufficiently early to secure for them 
more than a cursory examination. Thus, of 
the eighteen documents laid before the present 
conference, ten only were received on Monday, 
the remaining eight coming to hand at inter 
vals during the week of the session. Dr. Os- 
terrieth of Heidelberg voiced a general desire 
when, deprecating this, he asked that here 
after the reports be distributed to members on 
a fixed date, long enough before the meeting 
of the conference to allow them to be studied 
and, if nerd be, translated for the benetit of 
non French delegates. 

The public session of inauguration held on 
Saturday, August 18, from two to four o'clock, 
was fairly well attended, with a sprinkling of 
ladies in the audience. The Minister of Jus 
tice, on the part of the Belgian Government, 
and the president of the Cercle Artistique, on 
behalf of Antwerp, welcomed the congress 
M. Pouillet, the president of the Association, 
responded, paying affectionate tribute to the 
memory of former associates from Belgium, 
and closing with an appeal for fraternity 
among nations. At the Hotel de Ville, also, 
M. Pouillet drank a toast to universal peace, 
and the applause accorded in both instances 
together with the acclamations which greeted 
the announcement that next year’s congress 
woul! be held in Germany, may be taken as 
hopeful indications, notwithstanding the sus 
picions that France's recent change of attitude 
towards the sister nation may have a less ad 
mirable foundation than a sincere desire for 
the peace of Europe. 

Following the address of the president, the 
delegated representatives and members of the 
Association were called upon in turn for re 
marks in response to the names of the coun- 
tries to which they owed allegiance; and i 
conclusion, the honorary secretary, M. Ler- 
mina, the **cheville ouvriére ” of each congress, 
read his admirable yearly review of copyright 


progress. 

The working sessions were held daily at ten 
A. M. and two P. M. during the following week 
Thursday, however, Was set aside for recrea- 
tion, and the last session took place on Satur- 
day forenoon, the afternoon being occupied by 
the public meeting of closure, when the time 
was given up to addresses of acknowledgment 
and farewell, the name of each country being 
again responded to by some one called upon by 
the chairman. The working sessions were not 
public, only such outsiders being admitted as 
paid a subscription fee of ten francs—a limita- 
tion upon the attendance of questionable ad- 
visability. These sessions passed rapidiy. The 
proceedings were never tedious, being constant- 
ly enlivened by salhes of humor, and occasion- 
ally becoming warm and exciting. A word of 
praise is due to the work of the presiding offi 
cers, and especially in acknowledgment of the 
‘ourtesy and tact with which M. Pouillet kept 
the discussions to the subject in hand. The 





fact that many of the subjects treated bad 
been considered ‘at previous conferences gave 
Thus the 
right of translation was brought up in order, 


simply, to revote at Antwerp the resolutions 


speed to the procession of topics 


on this subject passed at Barcelona in view of 
the approaching diplomatic conference on the 
Berne convention, it being held that the ten 
vears during which an author enjoys the ex 
clusive control of the translation of his work 
according to article 5 of the Berne treaty, 
ought to be extended to twenty vears. Th 
resolution of the Neuchatel congress (to the ef 
fect that the lices in article 1 of the protoe 
of the Berne convention whereby photographs 
are admitted to all the privileges of the con 
vention in those countriesof the union * where 
the character of artistic works is pot refused 


to them,” should be changed to read, “ where 


photographs are protected by law was also 
revoted, without debate, in order to revive 
this desired amendment of the tre aty It was 
thought well, also, to reaftirm the view of the 
Association that the rights of publication and 
of representation or execution of dramatic ot 
musical works are distinct. and that the ces 


sion of the right to publish does pot carry with 
it the privilege of representation or execution 
nor does authorization to represent or perform 
give authority to otherwise publish a dramati 
or musical work The congr ss suggy sted 

tain textual changes in article Gof the Berne 


convention In conformity with the above of 


nion; and, at the suggestion of M. Barthomien 
who represented various architectural societies 
of Paris, also voted that article 4 of 1 Berne 
treaty should be amended so as to include 


architectural works among works of art p 
tected by the convention 
A report by M. Alcide Darras, entitled * Du 


mouvement l gvislatif en math re ce ir its in 
tellectuels dans les trois Ameriques,” was 


chiefly concerned with the United States and 
the progress it had made in establishing copy 

right relations with other nations, and con 

tained a careful statement of copyright move- 
meuts since the passage of the act of March 3, 
INV] This report gave rise to some discussion 
regarding the application of the American- 
manufacture clause to music, and the oppor 
tune receipt that morning, by your correspond- 
ent, of the decision in the recent case of No 
vello & Co. vs. The Oliver Ditson Co, made it 
possible to assure the Congress that the suffi 
ciently explicit text of the statute was sus- 


tained by our courts in declaring music ex- 
empt from compulsory remanufacture. M 
Darras also presented an argument summed up 


in a resolution that ‘itis desirable in behalf of 


simplicity and clearness that the clause re- 
garding ‘the most favored nation’ shall cease 
to figure in the treaties relating to the rights 
f authors and artists.” This proposition gave 
rise toa short but warm debate, and the pro- 
posal to suppress the clause was rejected. <A 
lively discussion was aroused, also, by M. Lu- 
cien Layus’s proposal that contracts relating 
to literary property should contain an agree- 
ment to submit matters of dispute to a board 
of arbitration. The sense of the Congress was 
distinctly expressed in favor of leaving the in- 
terpretation of disputed contracts to the exist- 
ing judicial tribunals. 

Tuesday's session was opened by the presen- 
tation of a detailed report, drawn up by M., 
Georges Maillard, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Association, on the copyright bill which 
has recently passed the Austrian House of 
Lords. There was unanimity as to the justice 
of the criticisms made upon the proposed law, 
and it was voted to appoint a committee of 
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three members to prepare a memorial setting 
out the amendments considered desirable, to be 
presented to the International Copyright Bu- 
reau for transmission to the Austrian Parlia- 
ment. The next report, also from the hand of 
M. Maillard, and carried over from last year, 
was entitled: ‘‘ De la propriété des noms indi- 
viduels et du droit d'interdiction en cette ma- 
tiére.” The conclusion formulated by the re- 
porter was that ‘‘ the individual has no pro- 
perty in the assemblage of letters which com- 
pose his name, but he is entitled to oppose all 
injury which may be brought to his personali- 
ty by the use of it.” After a very general de- 
bate, occupying two whole sessions, an amend- 
ed resolution was voted, namely, that ‘‘ the 
writer may choose to his liking names for the 
characters which he creates, but that he be- 
comes responsible for all injury brought there 
by to the persénality of others.” The delicate 
subject of the liberty of portraiture also arous- 
ed considerable discussion. M. Albert Vau- 
nois of Paris distributed a tract entitled 
‘La Liberté du Portrait,” which he defended 
with spirit, declaring that ‘the portrait which 
contained nothing insulting was in nothing re- 
prehensible.” The conservative view was pre- 
sented by M. Maillard, whose conclusion that 
‘“‘every person can probibit the reproduction 
of his portrait when such reproduction consti- 
tutes any injury to his personality” was voted, 
it being added that, in the case of the authoriz- 
edexecution of a portrait, the artist or photo- 
grapher holds the artistic-property right, but 
can use it only with the consent of the sub- 
ject. 

The very interesting topic of the estab- 
lishment of a universal index of published 
works was again presented in a monograph 
by Jules Lermina ‘‘ from the double point of 
view of literary property and international 
statistics.” In brief, the idea is to utilize the 
Copyright Bureau at Berne as the _ biblio- 
graphical recording office of the literary pro- 
duction of the world, or of that portion of: it 
which is comprised within the Copyright 
Union—which union will ultimately include, 
it is hoped, all civilized countries. Not much 
discussion was elicited, but there was general 
agreement as to the utility of the scheme pro- 
vided it could take a practical form. A state 
ment by M. Poinsard went to shew that the 
plan would be seconded by the Berne Bureau, 
although it was as yet an open question as to 
what might be possible of accomplishment. 
A series of resolutions were passed in order 
to bring the matter before the approaching 
diplomatic conference, and the Barcelona re- 
solution was revoted asking the insertion in 
the Berne convention of an obligation upon 
the part of the States within the Copyright 
Union to prepare an alphabetical index of all 
the works which have been published or rep- 
resented in their respective countries since the 
promulgation of that treaty. In the after- 
noon session of Wednesday an address was de- 
livered by M. Wauwermans on the subject of 
gratuitous representation or execution, the 
speaker contending against the prevalent dis- 
position to consider the benevolent object of a 
performance sufficient excuse for ignoring the 
rights of the author or composer. It was the 
opinion of the Congress that ‘‘ no performance 
or execution of a dramatic or musical work, 
gratuitous or otherwise, for whatsoever pur- 
pose, should take place without the express 
consent of the author, and that the latter was 
free to give or withhold such consent, or to 
impose such conditions as he saw fit.” 

In the absence of M. Halpérine-Kaminsky, 
who went to Russia last winter on a mission in 
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relation to the rights of authors, M. Darras 
submitted bis ** Rapport sur VEtat de la Pro- 
pricte Intellectuelle en Russie.” This interest- 
ing document contains the full text of a pro- 
posed new copyright statute elaborated by the 
eminent St. Petersburg jurist, M. de Spasso- 
vitch. After a vote of thanks to the author of 
the report, it was agreed to appoint three mem- 
bers of the Association to make a report on the 
proposed law to be submitted to the Berne 
Copyright Bureau to be laid before the proper 
authorities in Russia. An important but diffi- 
cult question was next taken up: the drafting 
of a law to govern the relations between au- 
thors and publishers in case of the non exist- 
ence of a contract between them. In two pre- 
vious congresses proposed texts had been voted 
upon, and the greater part of the two sessions 
of Friday, August 24, was spent in a lively de 
bate upon a third draft which was printed to- 
gether with a brief explanatory report. A 
feeling prevailed that the form proposed was 
based too much upon the law and custom in 
force in France, with too little regard to the 
practices prevailing in other countries, and 
that the necessity of formulating only general 
principles instead of detailed stipulations had 
been lost sight of. It was voted to remand the 
report for the evolution of a more simple text 
of greater international application, and to in- 
scribe its discussion as one of the orders of the 
day of the next conference. 

Saturday morning a careful report by M. 
Layus, the delegate of the Cercle de Ja Librai- 
rie of Paris, on the legal deposit of copyright- 
ed articles was considered. After some discus- 
sion the sense of the congress was expressed in 
a series of resolutions embodying the principle 
of compulsory deposit of copies of books and 
engravings claiming copyright. M. Georges 
Harmand submitted, without argument, an in- 
teresting report on the rights involved in lite 
rary collaboration, and asked that this subject 
be made an order of the day at the next con- 
gress, which was agreed to. As usual, there 
was a failure to reach some of the topics upon 
the programme, and their consideration must 
be postponed until the next congress, which 
is to meet at Dresden in September, 1895. 

2.8. 
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ARCHASOLOGY OF INDIA. 
To THE EprITrorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Permit me to call attention to an oppor- 
tunity of which I fear American libraries and 
students are not availing themselves as they 
ought. The Government of India has scme 
3,500 photographic negatives of ancient monu- 
ments, temples, and sculptures in India. They 
illustrate the history of Indian architecture— 
Buddhist, Brahmanical, Jaina, Dravidian, 
Chalukyan, Indo-Aryan, Saracenic—and are, 
in the opinion of experts, of great importance 
to students of the history, art, and mythology 
of India. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council 
has granted to Mr. Griggs of London per- 
mission to publish the pictures. The publisher 
proposes to issue a selection of at least 450 
plates, imperial quarto, in portfolio form, and 
in the best style of photo-collotype. The ave- 
rage size of the actual pictures will be 8 inches 
by 10 inches. The portfolios are to appear at 
intervals of twelve months, and each is to 
contain at least 150 plates, and to cost £10. 
The publication is to be completed in three 
such parts. Since the list is larger than was 





at first expected, Mr. Griggs intends to aug 
ment considerably the numbers of plates in 
each portfolio, but without any change in the 
price. 

The undertaking has started with one very 
great advantage: the subjects and negatives 
are to be selected by the most eminent living 
authority in these matters, Dr. James Bur- 
gess, C. I. E., late Director-General of the 
Archeological Survey of India, and he will 
provide for each picture a brief letter-press 
description. 

The subscription list is full (about sixty), the 
issue very limited, and Mr. Griggs has many 
plates put down and is ready to begin to print. 
On the other hand, few of the subscribers are 
American, and many are foreign public libra- 
ries and museums and Government offices, so 
that there will be little chance of getting a 
copy afterwards from second-hand dealers. 

I have just secured by cable a delay of a few 
days in the beginning of the printing, and call 
upon all such public institutions or private per- 
sons as may desire to subscribe and have not 
yet done so, to send me their names and address- 
es with an agreement to take the work, and to 
do so on or before the 25th of October. 

CHARLES R. LANMAN. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 

October 15, 1804. 


Notes. 





AN inexpensive series of ‘‘ Economic Classics” 
is to be published by Macmillan during the 
coming winter, under the editorship of W. J. 
Ashley, professor of economic history in Har- 
vard University. It will embrace three divi- 
sions into (1) select chapters from the great so- 
called classical economists — Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Ricardo (this with an eye to ready 
consultation by students); (2) reprints of older 
English works—Mun, Child, Petty; (3) trans- 
lations of important foreign treatises—Ro- 
scher, Von Thiienen, Hermann. The volumes 
will be uniform except in thickness, and not 
numbered, and will be issued at 75 cents. The 
only notes will be biographical and bibliogra- 
phical, 

‘Lorenzo Lotto: An Essay in Constructive 
Art Criticism,’ by Bernkard Berenson, is an- 
nounced by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Lotto’s pre- 
cursor, Alvise Vivarini, will necessarily come 
in for consideration, and his works along with 
Lotto’s (few of which have ever been published 
before, and some have been expressly photo- 
graphed for this book) will furnish about 
thirty full-page heliotype illustrations. 

Longmans, Green & Co.’s fall announce- 
ments include the first volume of a ‘ His- 
tory of the Commonwealth and the Pro- 
tectorate, by Samuel R. Gardiner; the 
third of Canon Liddon’s Life of Dr. Pusey; 
‘English History in Shakspere’s Plays,’ by 
Beverley E. Warner; ‘Memorials of St. 
James's Palace,’ in two volumes, by the Rev. 
Edgar Sheppard; ‘ The History of Marriage, 
Jewish and Christian, in relation to Divorce 
and certain Forbidden Degrees,’ by the Rev. 
Herbert M. Luckock; ‘ From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic,’ being an artist’s notes and sketches 
during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 
1892-93, by W. G. Burn-Murdoch; ‘ Studies of 
Nature on the Coast of Arran,’ by George 
Milner; * Butterflies and Moths (British),’ by 
W. Furneaux; ‘The Making of the Body,’ a 
reading-book for children on anatomy and 
physiology, by Mrs. S. A. Barnett; ‘ A Primer 
of Evolution,’ a popular abridgment by Ed- 
ward Clodd of bis ‘ Story of Creation’; ‘A 
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History of Painting,’ by Prof. John C. Van | and antiquarian sketches regarding persons, 


Dyke; ‘ Wandering Words,’ various papers, 
reprinted, by Sir Edwin Arnold; * The Evolu- 
tion of Whist,’ by William Pole; and * The 
Yellow Fairy-Book,’ by Andrew Lang. 

‘The World Beautiful,’ soon to be published 
by Roberts Bros., is made up of recent articles 
in the Boston Budget and Le Beau Monde. by 
Miss Lilian Whiting. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. have nearly ready 
‘Polar Gleams,’ an account by Helen Peel of 
a voyage on the yacht Blencathru to the 
mouth of the Yenisei River. 

George H. Richmond & Co., New York, 
have in press a series of satirical essays and 
humorous sketches relating to modern fiction 
under the title of ‘The Literary Shop,’ from 
the pen of James L. Ford. 

A brief Danish and Dano-Norwegian gram- 
mar, by P. Groth, A.M., is in the press of D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

We must now bid good-by to the dainty 
*“ Ariel Shakspere”™ of Messrs. Putnam, since 
its tale of forty volumes is at last completed 
by the fifth and sixth sections. After each 
play has had a volume to itself, the thirty- 
eighth is devoted to the Sonnets, the thirty- 
ninth to the Poems, and the fortieth to a Glos- 
sary that will not strain the pocket carrying 
any other one of the series. This contains a 
list of Shakspere’s works, the short annals of 
his life, an index of characters, the first lines 
of the songs, and finally the glossary proper. 
Altogether, the publishers and the public may 
congratulate themselves on this edition, which 
can be purchased in bulk or per volume in se- 
veral styles. 

It was inevitable that Masson’s ‘ Napoléon 
et les Femmes’ should be translated, and a 
version by J. M. Howell, under the title * Na- 
poleon, Lover and Husband,’ is before us (New 
York: The Merriam Co). The rendering is 
fluent and idiomatic, and the slip on page 201 
about Napoleon’s invitation being ‘‘ paramount 
to an order” is the only one that has attracted 
our eye. The book is well printed in open type, 
and tastefully bound. 

Dumas’s ‘ Three Musketeers,’ in the two-vol 
ume edition just issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
is a compact text interspersed with photo- 
graphic “process” reductions of Maurice Le- 
loir’s illustrations to the French. In point of 
time it forestalls the dition de luxe which, by 
arrangement, Messrs. Appleton are shortly to 
bring out, printing from the original blocks of 
the designer, and which will bear his name. 
Those who prize this feature, therefore, must 
wait for their complete satisfaction. Mr 
Frank T. Merrill's full-page illustrations to 
Messrs. Crowell’s ‘Count of Monte Cristo, 
again in two volumes, uniform with the fore- 
going, are of a different order, but at their 
best are quite up to the average of the work of 
the day, in which there cannot be said to be a 
progressive improvement. 

Besides the ‘Three Musketeers,’ as just ex- 
plained, D. Appleton & Co. are preparing a 
handsome edition of ‘Paul and Virginia,’ like- 
wise illustrated by Leloir; * Popular Astron 
my, by Camille Flammarion: three novels, 
‘Round the Red Lamp,’ by A. Conan Doyle, 
‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,’ by S. R. Crockett, and 
‘The God in the Car,’ by Anthony Hope; and 
a ‘Treatise on American Football, by A. A 
Stagg and H. L. Williams. 

In view of the coming celebration of the 
centennial of Onondaga County. N. Y., a 
volume of ‘Early Landmarks of Syracuse 
has been prepared by Gurney S. Strong, a lo 
eal journalist (Syracuse: Times Publishing 
Co.). It isan unpretentious series of historical 





places, and events, fortified with numerous 
portraits, pictures of buildings, ete. Four at 
least of the chapters have a national interest, 
namely, that on Ephraim Webster, if the con 
tention be sound that this character suggested 
Leather-Stocking to the novelist Cooper; that 
on the Hiawatha legend, an Cnondaga prop 
erty; that on Dr. Cyrus Thomas, son of the 
once famous founder of a school of vegetable 
medicine; and that on the Jerry rescue, which 
Was among the events precursive of the civil 
war. Perhaps we should add chapters iv 
and v. on early monev and the three earliest 
banks 

C. W. Irwin, Toronte, sends us the thir 
teenth issue of his ‘ Hand-book to the Canada 
Tarilf.. It contains the important amend 
ments enacted in the same vear as our own 
latest schedule, though with much greater ex 


} 


pedition and less painful legislative throes; 
law, with all 


a resume of Ontario commercial 
the litest rulings; exchange tables, et« The 
reciprocal lowering of the customs bars b 
tween the two countries should make such a 
publication of new importance in this country 
as well as across the border 

The literary feature of Part mn. of Biblio 
graphica (London: Kegan Paul; New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons) is the double article on 
“in which Mr. H. B 


Wheatley, Pepys’s latest editor, describes that 


“Two English Bookmen, 


worthy’s library at Magdalene College, Cam 
bridge, while Mr. Austin Dobson in a similar 
manner vindicates Fielding against Thacke 
ray’s imputation of **twopenny learning.” But 
in the latter case the library has not been re 
ligiously preserved, and itscontents are known 
only from a priced auctioneer’s catalogue. The 
Pepys collection is cited for unique copies of 
several of the publications of Henry Pepw 
one of Mr. Gordon Duff's ** Booksellers at the 


Sign of the Trinity in St. Paul's Churchyar 


1518-1539, this article being the second in the 
series ; and there is a brief editorial notice of 
two contemporary references to the Eng 
book-trade. For specialists Mr. E. Maur 


Thompson provides a learned discourse 
‘English [luminated MSS., a. p. TOO-1068 
and Mr. R. C. Christie another on ** The ¢ 
nology of the Early Aldines,” a valuable reet 
fication, reached by establishing the fact that 
Aldus used the common and not the Venetian 
style in fixing the date of his issues. Wemen 
tion last what may well attract most readers 
ll, viz., Mr. Falconer Madan’s review, 


with numerous illustrations, of ** Early Repre 


first of a 





sentations of the Printing press.” This pos 
sesses a Curious historical interest, and is, lik: 
Mr. Christie's paper, worth the whole p1 
this sumptuous publication, of which we have 
but hinted at the pictorial embellishment 
The Randolphs of Virginia. the Pooles, and 
above all the Saltonstalls of Massa setts 
their several in Ss, ar xhibit M 
Waters’s Ger al Gleanings ngland 
in t Octobe r of t 
Histor 7 . 7 « Tl? 
wills ar sually idat s ving 
g ses t \ y goods, m s. and 
Vida aract > - - lad 
requ vy ex eae Sus < 
t sia I tt se any t x I gy t ichks 
rs K abing t I t g dis 
lay, a 5 f gifts at Andrew 
lamiltor the City of Philadelphia Esq .’ 
mad : v groes Isaac the gard- 
Na ny " - aughter Cisse and the 
£ V a4 t Parker's 
will and mind” is to “have the organs in 


Wallsall church played on every Sunday 

















mmdieverv holiday lhkewis rbwa 
sk il man that cau plav w \r l ‘ 
he adds t will please both God and mat 
voman and child, for seeing they w pr 
pared by forefathers, it Is a great pity 
that thev should pot be pray | Jonn 
Parker, having entangled | . with a s 
CUPSILVE forasmuch as > ith 
but, t I t iy I i \ 

and desire is,” et 

Phe October number « tl 1 
rine f Elist i t a 
in its ntents earest t! ¥ 2 
ts comments on Ke is a . a 3 
try of ex-lPresident Harrison I write 
havil casion to speak th t 
marrvit f widow s at ww Ws 
nial t so tha t Was 1 uf a a 
unusual thing f a late sba to su 
mit for p ut W Tocess 
Instabees & Woman Ww 4 x stew s and 
adds it st it t Wer 
that the position of aw in alone in charge 
of an estate in a newly settled intry, sur 
rounded by half-sava Troes OF nvict ser 
Vants, Was a disagreeable a trvu ! and 
loubtless accounts a xg n nat 
riages.” Much Spr S iv t t ir 
nov family, and their wills ¢ v1 ton the 
size stave 1 na \ : Sa 
Fiournov's estat n ~2 ve t 
negroes; | abeth Harris v : 
ed elever ite! } . 
and ber body to the eart s ’ 
res re 1 i ‘ al 
pated his on t t giv as 
aS itappearst i ‘ 4 anking 
t is AN ey al i t 

Ther spot TO S)e x t ret er 
t f tl ' Mu : 
Hist 1 I s s . ntories 
vf a Aries is la eserves 
to be stud aris ‘ “ N eZ 
land has to s ‘ r ’ M 
Fiske’s 1 States > s W v 
1 te aS a) \ ¥v Sout } ib 
read WwW it as t SB x us i s 
juarter s Ww ix i 

Tt tents of the ©) 3 tin the 
Baston Pul Lit v at f terest efly 
on + - te 1 lis and A , his 
t There a sts of t titles of a collec- 
t r r tracts, |] t A, and I M4 1s, 
published bety the vears ‘ 660, and 
ut Apers it gt \ i nta 1 in 
tt = it Spans! ( n 1 entos 
i ~ The cl cica f histori 
al t f G vy and the Austro-Hun 
varia eis rraphy rather than a 
atalogue, as many the works noted are not 
to be found inthe library. The illustrationsare 
several interesting views fr ire mt Street, 
Boston, from pictures taken in 1800 down to 
s6 ind a facsimils f a Proclamation of 
Charles l.. intended to restrain emigration to 
this u vy, issued in 1637 

One of t scientific results of the William 
Astor Chanler expedition in East Africa was 
avery eful mapping of the country north- 


a 
east of Mt. Kenia by his companion, Lieut. 
von Hobnel This accomplis} 


bas given in the iast number ¢ 


ed cartographer 

f Petermann’s 
Vitteiiungen an account of the observations 
upon which his map was constructed, to- 
ether with a sketch map showing the prin- 
Gen. Krahmer 


‘ontributes to the same number extracts 


ipal constructional elements. 


from letters giving the latest news from the 
exploring expedition in Central Asia of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society, and 
Prof. Engler describes the more important 
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facts obtained from recent botanical researches 
in tropical East Africa. 

The committee, of which the Speaker of the 
House of Commons is president, having in 
charge the raising of a Jowett Memorial Fund. 
reports that it has received from about 850 
subscribers the sum of £10,100, of which £600 
will be devoted to a bust for deposit in the 
Bodleian, and a monument in the chapel where 
Dr. Jowett used to preach. The remainder 
will be used to carry out the other and chief 
aim of the fund, viz., ‘‘ to maintain, strength- 
en, and extend the educational work of Bal- 
liol College.” Pledges are now called in, 
and may (along with new subscriptions) be 
sent to the Hon. Secretary, Philip Lyttelton 
Gell, Langley Lodge, Oxford. 

Concurrent with the publication of the last 
incomplete volume of the late Dr. Kar] Hirsche’s 
demonstration of the authorship of the ‘ Imi- 
tatio Christi’ comes the news that the long- 
talked-of monument to the memory of Thomas 
a Kempis is to be erected atonce. It will bein 
the form of a tomb, in the lower part of which 
will repose the relics of the saintly writer, 
while above there will be a representation in 
relief of Thomas kneeling before Christ bear- 
ing his cross. The figures are to be of life size. 
The monument will be set up at Zwolle, in the 
church of St. Michael. 

The Scotch Universities Act of 1889 autho- 
rized the Universities Commissioners ‘‘to alter 

and regulate” the foundations, endow- 
ments, etc., which had at that time taken ef- 
fect for more than twenty-five years, or which, 
although of later foundation, were for any 
reason inoperative. Under this authority the 
commissioners have issued a general order pro- 
viding for the admission of women students to 
ashare in the money prizes distributed by their 
alma mater. The new order (No. 20, ordinance 
No. 58) comes into force January 1, 1895, ‘* or 
as soon thereafter as it shall be approved 
by her Majesty in council,” and autho- 
rizes the University Court of each Scotch uni- 
versity, ‘“‘after consultation with the Sena- 
tus Academicus,” to open to competition with- 
out restriction as to sex, or for competition 
among women students only, any open bursa- 
ries, scholarships, or fellowships established 
prior to 1864. With canny caution, however, 
it is also ordered that, ‘‘save as hereinbefore 
provided, women shall not be allowed to com- 
pete for or hold any bursary, scholarship, or 
fellowship [of later date than 1864], which is 
not expressly open to competition by women 
by the terms of the deed of foundation.” The 
action of the several Scotch universities under 
this new permission for an equitable division 
of a portion of educational spoils will be in- 
structive to members of other educational in- 
stitutions. 

The high standard for admission set by 
Johns Hopkins Medical School is practically 
justified by the new freshman (2d) class of 
forty, of whom eight are women. Two of the 
women students are graduates of Vassar Col- 
lege ; the others come, one each, from Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke. Smith, Wellesley, and 
from the coeducational institutions of Swarth- 
more College and the University of Wisconsin. 

—Any light upon the cabal of 1777-78 against 
Washington is welcome, and a new bit of evi- 
dence has been found. In November, 1777, 
Washington was near Philadelphia, anxiously 
awaiting the return of the troops he had sent 
to Gates, and hoping to have suffici»nt strength 
on their arrival to attack the enemy. He had 


knowledge of a scheme in the northern army 
to replace him with Gates, and he knew that 





Conway was one of the principals. What he 
did not then suspect was the existence of a 
strong party in Congress hostile to him, and 
herein lies the interest of a report submitted 
to Congress by the Board of War on November 
21. Under the resolutions of Congress the 
army had been newly recruited at the end of 
each year, and Washington was eager to have 
a force enlisted for three years, or for the war 
—a new establishment, in short. This idea he 
urged on Congress in his letters; in his mind, 
it was the mainspring of any future opera- 
tions, and unless it was adopted he predicted 
only ruin to the cause. With a feeling that 


‘something in their policy was wrong. Congress 


had instituted a new Board of War, electing 
Mifflin a member of it. This new board was to 
be an executive body, and would, as such, pos- 
sess important powers. The old board met on 
the 21st, and Mifflin was present as an adviser. 
The members present were: Richard Henry 
Lee, William Duer, Joseph Jones, William 
Williams, Francis Dana, and Harvie. As 
members of Congress they were perfectly 
aware of the bigh importance, nay, the neces- 
sitv, in the opinion of Washington, of a new 
establishment of the army, yet they agreed to 
the following report and submitted it to Con- 
gress: 

‘“‘The Board further beg leave to represent 
that General Mifflin bas expressed a warm sol- 
licitude that Major-General Gates should be 
appointed President of this Board, from a 
conviction that bis Military skill would sug- 
gest Reformations in the different Depart- 
ments of the Army essential to good Disci- 
pline, Order & CEconomy, and that bis Cha 
racter and Popularity in the Army would 
facilitate the execution of such Reformations 
when adopted by Congress : a Task in the opi- 
nion of this Committee more arduous and im- 

rtant than the formation of any new Estab- 
ishment, however wise it may be in Theory!” 


—This recommendation was considered by 
Congress, and action upon it *‘‘ postponed”; 
but six days later the following resolution 
was passed: 

‘Resolved, That Mr. President inform Maj.- 
Gen. Gates of bis being appointed president of 
the new constituted board of war, expressing 
the high sense Congress entertain of the gene- 
ral’s abilities and peculiar fitness to discharge 
the duties of that important office, upon the 
right execution of which the success of the 
American cause does eminently depend: that 
he inform Gen. Gates, that it is the intention 
of Congress to continue his rank as Major- 
General in the army, and that be officiate at 
the board. or in the field, as occasion may re- 
quire: and that the general be requested to re- 
pair to Congress witb all convenient despatch, 
to enter on the duties of his new appointment.”’ 
It is useless to speculate on what would have 
happened had the original resolution been 
adopted, but it is difficult to see how Washing- 
ton could have retained the command after 
such a pronounced declaration of ‘want of 
confidence.” The total failure of the Canadian 
expedition in the following spring is ample 
evidence of the want of executive capacity in 
Gates, Mifflin, and Conway—the persons chief- 
ly responsible for that wretched attempt, out 
of which only Lafayette came with honor. 
The report is of high interest, as it shows how 
far Congress would go towards snubbing its 
generals, and it also points out, what has not 
been positively known before, that Mifflin was 
responsible for the appointment of Gates as pre- 
sident of the new Board of War—a position 
near Congress and admirably calculated to 
meet the wishes of a ‘ political general.” Six 
months later the tide had completely turned, 
and Washington was ordered to make an in- 
quiry into the conduct of Mifflin as quarter- 
master-general, and into the ‘‘ extraordinary 





deficiencies”’ in his department and “ conse- 
quent distresses of the army.” 


—On September 14, Prof. Dr. Sopbus Bugge 
of the University of Christiania, Norway, read 
a paper before the Academy of Sciences of 
that city on the subject of a Runic inscription 
possessing a special interest for Americanists, 
inasmuch as, according to Prof. Bugge’s inter- 
pretation, it refers to one of the early Vineland 
voyages. The iuscription, of which there is 
now only a copy left, taken by a Major Klii- 
wer, of the Norwegian army, in 1823, was en- 
graved on a stone found at Hénen, in the 
district of Ringerike, Norway. The stone 
was raised in memory of a youthful party 
(or parties) who died in consequence of 
hardships suffered while returning from an 
expedition to Vineland. The inscription, in 
English translation, reads as follows: ‘‘ Tired 
and wet and needing warmth and food, they 
{men and women] came from Vineland to the 
ice fields in the uninhabited region. Ill luck 
may bend fate so that one dies in his early 
youth.” The beginning of the inscription bas 
been lost; it must have contained the names of 
the party. Prof. Bugge believes that the in- 
scription dates from about 1010-1020, and the 
character of the runes, at any rate, shows it to 
be no younger than the first half of the eleventh 
century. He thinks it possible that this in- 
scription may refer to one of the expeditions 
known from the Icelandic sagas. In 1003, ac- 
cording to the Saga of Eric the Red, Thorfinn 
Karlsefni went to Vineland with an expedition 
consisting of three ships and 140 men (including 
some women). In 1006 the expedition, while in 
Vineland, was divided into two parties. One 
of these parties, which returned on a ship be- 
longing to the Icelander Bjarni Grimolfsson, 
had to leave it on its becoming worm-eaten 
while in the waters of Greenland. But as the 
boat could take only half the party, they had 
to draw lots as to who should go and who stay 
with the ship. Those who went away in the 
boat were saved, those who remaived on 
board perished. It may be that the stone was 
raised in memory of one or more of the mem- 
bers of this party. The inscription is interest- 
ing as being the only written monument from 
Norway proper referring to the Vineland voy- 
ages, and the earliest European monument in 
which mention is made of America. 


—Any one who has followed for a dozen 
years the course of the constantly swelling 
flood of French periodicals must often have 
wondered not only at the number and variety 
of the reviews conducted by the younger, or 
youngest, writers, but a'so at their very exist- 
ence. How in the world do these scores of 
immature publications, for the most part of no 
intrinsic value, manage to subsist ? The pub- 
lic that cares to follow their crazy dance of 
literary and artistic innovation cannot be very 
large. Who pays the printer? Some light is 
thrown on this question by an article of M. 
Paul Souday’s in the Temps of September 24. 
He names sixty or more of the ‘jeunes re- 
vues,” present or of the recent past. Of these 
a very few have paid their way: the Revue 
Ind‘pendante was of this number during a 
portion of its relatively long existence, as the 
Plume is now and bas been for the last two or 
three years. Now and then a Mecenas is 
found who, for love of art, supports a maga- 
zine and even pays its contributors. This is 
understood to be the enviable situation of the 
Revue Blanche. Two or three publisbers have 
undertaken such a work, but they have found, 
after a brief space, that the business lacked 
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commercial interest. Tresse & Stock publish- 
ed four numbers of the Symboliste ; Savine, 
the Revue Indépendante, which died on his 
hands ; Kolb and his successor, the Entretiens 
Politiques et Littéraires, which came to a like 
end. The commoner plan to day is one which 
was begun by the Mercure de France, and bas 
been followed by the Ermitage, the IJdé« 
Libre, and others. A codperative association 
of young writers is formed, each one of whom 
contributes five, ten, or fifteen francs a month 
to pay expenses. These last vary much in 
amount. The Mercure de France, a monthly 
of ninety-six pages, nicely printed on good 
paper, costs about a thousand frances for each 
number ; others not more than fifty. The 
Revue Fantaisiste was the earliest of the 
**jeunes revues.’’ It was founded in 1863 by 
M. Catulle Mendés, then in his adolescence. It 
ran to nineteen numbers, when it was suppress- 
ed in consequence of a prosecution by the Im- 
perial Government, which ended in a fine and 
the imprisonment of its editor. Among his colla- 
borators were Baudelaire, Banville, A. Daudet, 
Monselet, Champfleury, Léon Cladel, and 
other writers of note. But the review was a 
losing venture in a commercial way, and M. 
Mendés pére sank a considerable sum in it. A 
long series of similar ventures followed it. 
leading down to those of today. Amongthem 
one at least may be noted, the Rerue Contem- 
poraine. Edouard Rod was its editor, and 
copies of it are even now worth buying when 
one can pick them up at the bookstalls on the 
quays. 


—Among recent preliminary and prepara- 
tory researches on the Vulgate, there is no 
thing better than the masterly production of 
the successor of Renan in the Collége de 
France, Samuel Berger, in his ‘ Histoire de la 
Vulgate pendant les premiers siécles du Moy- 
en Age’ (Paris, 1893). Berger, although until 
recently only a plain Lutheran pastor in Paris, 
has since 1879 published a series of investiga 
tions on phases of the Vulgate problem in the 
shape of books, pamphlets, articles, ete. When, 
then, at the instigation of L. Delisle, the In 
stitute of France several vears ago offered to 
crown the best discussion of ‘* the efforts made 
in the Carolingian ages to settle and revise the 
Latin text of the Bible,” Berger naturally 
stood the hest chance of success. His work is 
in reality a monument of close and painstak- 
ing research. Nothing seems to have escaped 
him. He has ransacked forty-nine libraries of 
France, England, Ireland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland, tracing 
the ups and downs of the 250 manuscripts (of 
which he personally examined 241) and of their 
relations to each other. We will instance only 
a Codex of Fleury, of 32 pages, which contains, 
according to Berger, fragments of five dif 
ferent texts. The scope and contents of the 
book can be gleaned from its seven general di- 
visions, namely, the Original Text, the Old 
Francean Text, the St. Gallen and North 
Italian Text, the Bible of Theodulfus: Alcuin 
and the Bible of Tours; the Great Carolingian 
Schools, the Addenda. There are very few 
publications even in our day of specialism that 
contain so much new material for study as 
does this volume of Berger's. 





BRAHMS AND BRAHMSISM 


Masters of German Music. By J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. Scribners. 


ALTHOUGH the composers of Germany got 


more than ten thousand of their effusions into 
type last year, the fact is undeniable that 
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quality lagged far behind quantity, and that 
Germany has to-day very few composers whose 
works will long survive them. Most music- 
lovers have a vague impression that this is so, 
but few can realize thoroughly the present 
dearth of originality in that country until 
they take up Mr. Maitland’s volume, which is 
concerned only with living composers, as the 
title or sub-title ought, perhaps, to indicate. 
He finds only four wortby of separate chapters 
-—Brahms, Bruch, Goldmark, and Rheinberger. 
Three others—Kirchner, Reinecke, and Bargiel 
—are grouped together in another chapter 
headed ‘‘The Older Generation.” Then there 
are ‘‘ The Little Masters,” as the author calls 
them— Herzogenberg, H. Hofmann, Bruckner, 
Draeseke, followed by the ** Great ‘ Virtuosi,’” 
Joachim and Clara Schumann, and finally the 
younger men, Nicodé, Richard Strauss, Som 
mer, and Kistler, one or two of whom may pos- 
sibly attain the highest rank—a hope which 
Mr. Maitland indicates by the heading ** New 
Paths,” thougb he cautiously adds an interro 
gation-point. 

This is rather a meagre showing for what 
has been ever since the days of Bach the lead- 
ing musical nation. Yet Mr. Maitland seeks 
consolation in the belief that in this list there 
isone man not only of high rank but of the 
highest. He does not hesitate to class Brahms 
with Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven. He tells 
us that he is not only the greatest of living 
German composers, but ‘“‘the most original 
thinker among living composers,” and con- 
cludes his article with the bold assertion that 
he holds this great position ‘‘in the estimation 
of the most thoughtful musicians of his own 
and other countries.” On a preceding page, 
however, he more modestly admits that *‘even 
among cultivated musicians there are those 
who still hesitate to give him the foremost 
place among living composers,” and then pro- 
ceeds to intimate that this is because he is not 
understood by his contemporaries. He makes 
no attempt, however, to explain why Schu 
mann, who gave Brahms such a warm send- 
off in his ‘* New Paths,” did not apparently 
preserve his interest in him; why Wagner said 
that “if Brahms could write symphonies hke 
Beethoven, he too would be a great composer” ; 
why Liszt, who always had the keenest appre- 
ciation for true genius, both im its germs and 
in its full development, gave Brahms the cold 
shoulder; why Rubinstein thinks him ‘small 
potatoes”; why Tehaikovsky wrote that 
Brahms was ‘dry, cold. misty, vague, and re- 
pellent,” and had no sense of beauty or me- 
lody; and why Paderewski said that for him 
Brahms’s piano-forte music practically did not 
exist. Surely there are some ‘thoughtful 
minds” among these: and many others might 
be named. 

No one denies that Brahms is a composer of 
noble, serious aims and amazing skill in the 
manipulation of musical themes; no one denies 
that he has written songs, symphonies, and 
especially chamber music, which deserve an 
occasional hearing. But we have excellent 
reason for thinking that a great many 
**thoughtful musicians” will feel tempted to 
write exclamation-points along the margin of 
Mr. Maitland’s book after not a f 
marks on Brahms, such as this, that there is 


ew of his re 


in his works a “ passionate ardor that is cha- 
that in his 
songs *‘is reached the highest point of develop 


racteristic of southern countries” 


ment of the German Lied”; that he isa ** great 
originator”; and—most astounding of all— 
that it was probably simply his difficulty in 
getting a good libretto, and his predilection 
for classical form, whieh prevented him from 


2 IE 


being a great opera composer too, since there 
is ‘‘so much of vigorous dramatic imagina- 
tion, such buoyant humor, such romantic feel 
ing for what is called ‘atmosphere. such cour 
mand of ‘local color’ scattered uy 
We have 


always believed that dramatic imagination 


and down bis vocal compositions 


passionate ardor, humor, romantic feeling, 
and the realism of local color were the qual 

ties most conspicuously absent in Brahms, but 
that is, perhaps. because we are pot among the 


‘thoughtful musicians,” but? merely followed 
our sense impressions 

The fact that Mr. Maitland, although he 
has seventeen composers on his list, devotes 
exactly one third of his pages to Brahms, roay 
be taken as an illustration of the present 
Brahms fad in London, which seems to us one 
of the most extraordinary and amusing phe 
nomena in the history of musi If there ison 


composer whom Brahms resembles in a gene 


ral way (thouch without bis creative genius), 
it is Schumann Now how did I loners 
treat Schumann, not onlv du s his wl 
lifetime but even subsequently Mr. Mait 
land himself tells us, in speaking his wife 
planistic career 

“It was just before her husband's trag 
death, in 1856. that she made her first appea 
ance in London, where tt Most 3 nent 
musical critics vied with each rin ie~ 
cent abuse of the compositions «# hs Was 
most anxious to make popular It AnMot 
have been much consolation to ber to read t 
somewhat half-hearted praises of ber own 
tormances, side by side with scu us W 
éismms on Schumann's music, ta 

Now, inthe natural course of events, Brahms 


would have shared the fate of Schumann, as 


he has done in Paris, for insta Why has 
he been more fortunat We have long sus- 
pected that the reason is very much like that 
which gave Hegel such an amazing vog 


Germany at one time—the obscurity and pe 
dantic heaviness of his diction, which mad 


people think that that of which thev « 





understand a word or a bar must be very 
and profeund indeed. Certainly, nothing could 
be more diametrically opposed than Brahms to 
national English taste as revealed inthe almost 
exclusive worship for many decades of Handel, 
Mendelssobn, and—Sir Arthur Sullivan. Yet 
today one might almost sav that Brahms is the 
fashion in London, although he does not even 
condescend to answer the letters in which he is 
invited by an English university to come and 
be made a doctor of music; and although he 
bluntly tells an English festival committee 
who want a new choral work from him, that if 
his old ones aren't good enough for them, they 
‘annot have any 

In Germany the situation in regard to 
Brahms is somewhat different There the 
Brahms cuit, so far as it exists (and there is far 
less of it than in London), is due very largely 
to the de sperate ¢ fforts of the conservatives to 
find a worthy champion to pit against that ter- 
rible ogre Wagner, who threatens to sw allow 
the whole musical globe. It is this which has 
given to Brahmsism (as to Mascagnitis, which 
has asimilar source) much of its inflated aspect. 
The best-known German critic, Dr. Hanslick, 
has led this movement, having for twoor three 
iecades lavished on Brahms the adulation which 
he witbheld from all other modern masters, 
especially Wagner and Liszt. It is to be hoped 
that Brahms has benefited by this state of af- 
fairs, for it is not well that composers of talent 
should be ignored or allowed to starve ; but 
that the next generation will assign to bim a 
much higher place than we assign to Hummel 





or Hiller is a matter which we very seriously 
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doubt. Mr. Maitland, indeed, argues that the 
existence of a strong opposition to Brahms 
‘‘implies strength in the thing opposed ”; but if 
he will reflect a moment, he will see that this 
opposition is only to the overrating of Brahms, 
not to his music as such, which, regarded from 
its own level, is often quite meritorious. The 
opposition to composers of which musical bis- 
tory is so full has always been to daring inno- 
vators, and Brahms is the exact opposite of an 
innovator, being in most respects a reactiona- 
ry. He has notwnly retained the old forms, 
but has even refused to learn the idiomatic or- 
chestral language taught by Wagner and Ber- 
lioz, and the idiomatic language of the piano as 
revealed for all time by Chopin, Liszt, and 


‘Rubinstein. That Beethoven wrote less idio- 


matically than these composers is pardonable, 
for he came before them and had other fields to 
cultivate ; but that Brahms should ignore al- 
most all progress since Beethoven is absurd, 
and will prove suicidal. 

Many more things in this vein might be 
added, did we not fear to give the impression 
that Mr. Maitiland’s book is not a good one. 
On the contrary, apart from his overrating of 
Brahms, it is admirable, both in substance 
and in style, and it is also very useful as being 
the only manual of living German composers 
accessible to English readers. After all, if we 
were asked who was tbe greatest living or- 
chestral composer in Germany, we should 
name Brabms, although we would not place 
him so high above some others as Mr. Mait- 
land does. Above all, we should not have felt 
justified in omitting from such a volume the 
name of Johann Strauss. True, he has written 
no symphonies aad only one opera on a large 
scale; but is not real genius displayed in an 
operetta or a waltz infinitely more worthy of 
honor than the voluminous effusions and Ka- 
pellmeister-Musik of such men as Reinecke, 
Herzogenberg, and Max Bruch? As an origi- 
nal melodist Strauss is a true successor of Schu- 
bert; his harmonies are more modern than 
those of Brahms, whom he also infinitely sur- 
passes as a master of orchestration. His ope- 
rettas, too, are by far the best works of their 
genre ever written. To omit sucha man from 
a book on contemporary German masters is 
unpardonable. True, he is an Austrian, but 
Mr. Maitland’s list includes the Hungarian 
Joachim and the Hungarian Jew Goldmark, 
whose life is most interestingly told, with 
amusing anecdotes. Indeed, the volume is 
entertaining throughout; it is written with 
great care and genuine literary art, and its 
usefulness is increased by a list of works fol- 
lowing the biography of each musician and 
the analysis of his works. For an English 
book on a German subject it is remarkably 
free from misprints, the only one we have 
noticed being on page 19, where ‘‘ Wander- 
jahre” appears as ‘‘ Wanderjiihre.” 

Lest this disquisition on the present short- 
comings of Germany sbould leave a wrong im- 
pression on the reader’s mind, it may as well 
be added that most other countries are in a 
similar predicament, France, with Saint-Sa- 
éns, Thomas, Massenet, Bruneau, and a few 
others, can hardly be said to make even as 
good a sbowing as Germany. England hasa 
vigorous young school which deserves atten- 
tion, but has not as yet raised the highest ex- 
pectations. It is now the fashion to speak of 
the ‘‘ young Italians” as bidding fair to found 
a new school and redeem their country's repu- 
tation; but it is hard to repress a smile when 
such claims are put forth for what an English 
critic has aptly called the ** bill-poster” style 
of operas of Mascagni and Leoncavallo, with 





their inevitable adultery and murder set to 
music of a similar moral character. Italy is, 
in fact, infinitely worse off than Germany, as 
it has only Verdi now, who is practically past 
his years of usefulness, and Boito, who has 
been dormant for ten years or more. The real 
musical geniuses of our day are to be sought 
outside of the three great musical countries. 
Norway has Grieg, Bohemia has Dvorak, Rus- 
sia Rubinstein and the lately deceased Tchai- 
kovsky—four composers each of whom is great- 
er and more original than Brahms, if ideas are 
more valuable than the scholarly elaboration 
of commonplace themes in traditional forms. 





“THE COLLEGE OF THE SCARLET 
GOWN.” 

St. Andrews. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1893. 

Rectorial Addresses: University of St. An- 
drews, 1863-1893, Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Professor Knight. London: Adam 
& Charles Black; New York: Macmillan. 
1894. 

IN an out-of-the-way corner of the east coast 

of Scotland there is a little college with a cou- 

ple of hundred students and a dozen or so in- 
structors. The “city” in which it is placed is 
hardly more than a village, which serves asa 
home for a few score fishermen, as a market 
for the neighboring farmers, and as an eco- 
nomical residence for retired officers and In- 
dian civilians. During these later centuries no 
great teacher has arisen in it, no great ‘‘ move- 
ment” come out of it; its society has been 

“provincial,” and, like that of most small 

academic groups, enlivened by personal feuds. 

It has seemed to offer a man so scanty an op- 

portunity of impressing his thought upen his 

time that ambitious professors have common- 
ly regarded it as but a stepping-stone to the 
wider activities of Glasgow or Edinburgh. 

And yet this little city touches the imagina- 

tions of cultivated men with a peculiar tender- 

ness. There are places, like people, that are 
made to be loved; and St. Andrews is one of 
thew. 

The secret of its charm can be learned only 
by one who has seen it beneath sunshine and 
blue sky. During the long winter months, 
indeed, it needs a sturdy constitution to enjoy 
it, when, as Mr. Andrew Lang tells us, 


“the thin and biting spray 
Drives down the melancholy street”; 


though even in December there are days, as 
another St. Andrews poet affirms, when, but 
for the bare hilltops, one might think it June. 
But in its proper framework of blue sky and 
sea the place has a peculiar loveliness. The 
sturdy tower of St. Salvator’s College is still 
erect; the irregular vista of the main street is 
still guarded by its West Port. But the ruins 
of cathedral and castle on the edge of the 
waters draw us with a spell even more power- 
ful. St. Andrews was the ecclesiastical cen 
tre of medieval Scotland. Here, with the 
martyrdom of Wishart and the murder of Car- 
dinal Beaton, modern Scotland had its begin- 
nivg. And so to-day, as we stroll about the 
green sward, the idealized spirit of the Middle 
Ages, freed from all its grossnesses, seems to 
rise before us—to ask us the question, so difti- 
eult to answer, wherein the world is better 
now than it was then. 

Of this St. Andrews Mr. Lang might appear 
the predestined historian. A St. Andrews stn- 
dent himself, the author of those verses on 

“the college of the scarlet gown 


And shining sands beside the sea 
And streten of links beyond the sand 





which have gone so far as to earn for him the 
name of poet, the essayist who had already 
written so agreeably on bygone Oxford, he 
was apparently the man marked out for the 
task. And yet, we must frankly say, Mr. Lang 
would have better consulted the interests of 
his reputation by refusing to write it, could he 
only write it so. We do not expect research 
from Mr. Andrew Lang, save upon Homer and 
Primitive Man—large enough subjects, in all 
conscience; but one has a right to expect some- 
thing like consecutive and sustained narrative. 
Moreover, though one may smile at Mr. Lang’s 
amusing quips, like the well-deserved thrusts 
at Mr. Froude and his ‘‘ manly regret” at the 
absence of “lash or gallows to correct the 
overzeal of the ecclesiastics,” one cannot help 
feeling that they are sometimes forced and out 
of place. Weare not sticklers for the dignity 
of history; and yet we would urge that the 
remark, apropos of Andrew Melville, that 
‘* Aristotle is still regarded as a superior per- 
sop,” and the description of the belief of a lad 
hanged last century as ‘‘ the negative opinions 
of the Rev. Robert Elsmere,” are more suited 
to the columns of the Daily News or Long- 
mans’ Magazine than to a comely octavo 
which is, presumably, intended to be read ten 
years hence. ‘‘ Lightness of touch” is a good 
thing in its way, but, as some writers under- 
stand it, it is occasionally rather poor taste. 

We would not be supposed to imply that the 
book is not worth reading. Mr. Lang would find 
it hard to write anything that was not worth 
reading; and the mischief is that he and his 
publishers know this and presume upon it. Mr. 
Lang says some remarkably good things, which 
are well worth the attention of those who are 
interested in the Scottish life and character. 
“Scotland,” he remarks in one place, ‘“‘receiv- 
ed the Reformation without the Renaissance.” 
The covetousness of the nobles in ‘starving 
the Reformation” ‘‘necessarily produced,” he 
tells us in another place, ‘‘ a peasant clergy 
with democratic instincts, and hence came the 
division between the gentry and the Presby- 
terian Kirk in Scotland.” And Mr. Lang 
takes a view of the national struggle against 
incorporation with England which is refresh- 
ingly novel and outspoken: 

“In both junctures [in the 13th and in the 
16th century] the English policy would have 
saved infinite bloodshed and suffering; would 
have secured to Scotland peace, wealth, oppor- 
tunities of learning: and, in the case of Henry 
VIIL, would bave mitigated the havoc of the 
Scottish Reformation and obtained a due pro- 
vision for the Reformed Church. The national 
resistance under Wallace, Bruce, and Lamber- 
ton changed Scotland from a comparatively 
prosperous country, with inklings of civiliza- 
tion, into a starved, fierce, and half-barbarous 
realm... . The Reformation, again, conduct- 
ed as it was, bequeathed to Scotland a disas- 
trous legacy, the turmoil of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, innumerable blood- 
feuds, horrors uncounted, a stinted Kirk, beg- 
garly universities, and a fierce, dissatisfied 
temper of which we may never see the last.” 

Since 1863 the students here, as at other 
Scottish universities, have had the right of 
electing every three years a Lord ‘Rector. 
This high officer, althougk ex-officio member 
of the governing body, usually takes little 
part in the administration. The chief practi- 
cal result of the custom is that the students 
have an opportunity of hearing an address 
every two or three years from a distinguished 
personage, who, speaking as an older man 
who has seen the world to those whose battles 
are most of them still to come, often uses a 
directness and simplicity of speech unusual on 
other occasions. Prof. Knight has done well 
to put together the thirteen of these addresses 
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given at St. Andrews during the last thirty 
years, in a volume the profits whereof are to 
accrue to the students’ benefit. The most im- 
portant of them have, indeed, already been 
publisbed in the works of their 
Jobn Stuart Mill, Mr. Froude, and Dean Stan- 
ley. But the others are difficult to get; 
they all gain in interest by juxtaposition. 

At a time like the present, when an amount 
of thought altogether unexampled is 
given in America to questions of university 
crganization, such a volume as this is sure of a 
ready attention. Here will be found almost 
every view that can be held by cultivated men 
of to-day as tothe true function of a university, 
the subjects properly taught there, and the 
fitting methods of study—views widely differ- 
ing from one another, and all expressed with 
eloquence and force. And the addresses are 
perhaps of fresher interest where they touch 
upon topics lying a little on one side of the 
main theme. The last three—to dwell only up- 
on these—are each charming in their particu 
lar manner. Thus, in 1887, Mr. A. J. Balfour, in 
amusing and intentional contrast to Mr. Frede- 
ric Harrison’s recent solemn utterances on the 
duty of reading only the best books, discoursed 
on the delights of desultory reading, and said 
many entertaining and true things by the way. 
‘*The individual whose excellent natural gifts 
have been so overloaded with huge masses of 
undigested and indigestible learning that they 
have no chance of healthy development,” he 
boldly pronounces ‘* mythical,” and remarks 
that ‘‘ true dulness is seldom acquired; it is a 
natural grace.” In ‘1 that courteous and wily 
diplomat, the Marquess of Dufferin, told the 
young men how to succeed in life as he had 
done—though he did pot put it quite in that 
way—by learning foreign languages, by skillin 
public speaking, by attention to manner. He 
tells a story of some political interest: 


authors 


and 


being 


‘*Some years ago I[ had to write a report on 
the best way of reorganizing the Government 
of Egypt. . My one thought 
was to make it a clear, practical, and business- 
like statement of the actual condition of the 
country and of the measures it would be de- 
sirable to introduce. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in one of the earlier paragraphs, I was 
tempted, in the fervor of composition, as there 
rose to my mind’s eye a regenerated Egypt, 

. to make some allusion to Memuon and 
the rising sun. It was a perfectly spontaneous 
image, whic h sprang unbidden from the inno- 
cence of my heart: but those who 

were opposed to the policy > of the Gov 

ernme nt I was representing at once seized upon 
this unfortunate simile, and denounced what I 
had written, which in all its other parts was as 
bald as well could be, asa literary exercitation: 
and no doubt they were perfectly justified in 
considering that neither Memnon nor the rising 
sun had any business in a blue book.” 
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to the feast spread by Emerson and the fresh 
dishes from Thoreau’s larder which have been 
added thereunto. 

Moreover, Mr. Sanborn has made good his 
purpose in undertaking a new collection, 
namely, to show Thoreau in a less aloof and 
stoical aspect than Emerson deliberately 
singlei out. Thoreau’s sister Sophia objected 
to the one-sidedness of Emerson’s choice, 
and cherished a hope for something different 
and more complete which Mr. Sanborn has 
now piously fulfilled. The letters which do 
most to correct the stoicism and the didacti 
cism of the earlier collection are those written 
by Thoreau to Emerson when he was in Eu- 
rope, or elsewhere away from home, and 
Thoreau was living under bis roof and looking 
out for things about the house and garden. 
His friendship with Mrs. Emerson was very 
close and beautiful, and his relation to the 
children altogether genial and pleasant. In 
general, Thoreau’s misanthropic bark was 
much worse than his bite. He warned his 
friend Blake to beware of his exaggeration. 
It was the form his humor oftenest took. He 
was nothing if not byperbolical. The superla- 
tive which Emerson deprecated was his daily 
food. And the favorite subject of his exagge- 
ration was his indifference to mankind, his 
contempt for his contemporaries. Practically 
he liked many people, and some very much ; 
enjoyed appreciation ; and, like the Scriptural 
Wisdom, ‘his delight was with the sons of 
men.” He is never happier in these letters 
than in describing one person and another. 
He had the keenest eye for character and its 
expression in the human face. He knew well 
enough that of all nature human nature is the 
best. ‘‘ What is Nature,” he once wrote, ‘if 
there be not an eventful human life passing 
within her? Many joys and many sorrows are 
the lights and shades in which she shows most 
beautiful.” 

It is interesting to see how much of a chame- 
leon he was in his correspondence. Like the 
Hebrew Yahweh, ‘‘to the froward be shows 
himself froward.” He knows well enough that 
neither Emerson nor Greeley would tolerate 
such pyrotechnics as ‘he fires off in his letters 
to his friend Blake of Worcester. To read 
some of these is very much like filling one’s 
belly with the east wind, but they contain pas- 
sages of rare and tremulous beauty, some of 
his funniest exaggerations, and unquestiona- 
bly some forms of expression concerning the 
deep things of God that cannot seem otherwise 
than irreverent and blasphemous to the con- 
ventional and traditional mind. The irreve 
rence and blasphemy, however, are entirely in 
the form. As he pours out his hyperboles to 
Mr. Blake, we can almost imagine him laugh- 
ing in his sleeve and wondering how much of it 
his friend will stand before he sees the joke. 
Then he repents, and warns him of his habit of 
exaggeration. In his first letters to Emerson, 
he appears to be trying hard to be more Emer- 
sonian than he, but it is not long before he dis- 
covers a more excellent way, and when writing 
him is at his simplest and his best. Occasion- 
ally his criticism of Emerson is more frank 
than just. Heis very hard upon the ‘Ode to 
Beauty,” which some, especially if they have 
heard George William Curtis repeat it, have 
thought one of Emerson’s most musical poems. 

Alcott did not take Thoreau in his snare so 
successfully as he did Emerson. Thoreau can- 
not regard him seriously. He is particularly 
amused with his building of Emerson’s sum- 
mer-house. But it would not be fair to either 
Alcott or Thoreau to regard the things here 
printed as a complete expression of Thoreau’s 











feeling about his nitelitie: In ‘ Walden’ we 
have quite another note. Thoreau and Alcott 
went together to see Whitman in Brooklyn, 
and Thoreau found his nature large but coarse. 
‘*He said that I misapprehended him. I am 
not quite sure that I do.” The understate- 
ment here is in refreshing contrast with the 
habitual exaggeration. Yet Whitman im- 
pressed him sufficiently to set him to writing 
Whitmanese in his next letter. Evidently this 
Simeon Stylites was not at all insensitive to 
the personal influences of his environment. 
His enthusiasm for John Brown was the most 
powerful to which he ever yielded himself up. 
One of Brown’s companions at Harper’s Ferry 
came half-crazed to Concord, and it fell to 
Thoreau to get him safely out of the way. It 
was hard work, but it was finally accom- 
plished. 

There are sentences here that justify the 
lofty praise which Lowell mingled with his 
general depreciation of Thoreau’s character 
and work. The old question of his originality 
and the relation of his talent to Emerson’s 
genius once more recurs. The right answer 
probably is, that though the influence of Emer- 
son upon his youthful mind was very great, 
he could hardly have helped being much what 
he ultimately was if he had never known any 
such influence. There is much in his books 
that we could spare because we have it in 
Emerson in a much saner, sweeter form. But 
there is much more, especially of the concrete 
of nature, that is all his own, and there are 
sentences of such large and striking spiritual 
significance that beside the best of Emerson’s 
they suffer no injurious reflection on their 
quality. As for the man Thoreau, he was a 
good deal of an actor, and his acting was very 
generally mistaken for his proper self. But, 
behind the mask, the Yankee townsman—the 
frugalities of his French extraction in his 
blood and bones—relished his joke, and looked 
out with shrewd complacency on those who 
fancied that he knew not what he was about. 





On the Development and Transmission of 
Power from Central Stations; being the 
Howard Lectures delivered at the Society of 
Arts in 1893 by William Cawthorne Unwin, 
F.R 8S. Longmans, Green & Co. 


THIS treatise, which is an extension of a course 
of lectures delivered in the early part of 1893, 
covers matter which is of special interest at 
the present time, while the name of Prof. Un 
win stamps it at once as a valuable work. In 
a series of fifteen chapters, it treats of the dif- 
ferent methods at present in use for the trans- 
mission of power from central stations to the 
places of application, considering the matter 
specially with reference to relative efficiency 
and cost. The general idea is to show the prac- 
tical advantages and disadvantages of long 
transmission, so as to enable the student to 
determine the relative economy of central sta- 
tions and separate power plants. 

The work contains much valuable and very 
suggestive information, but it is all in tech- 
nical form, and would be of little interest to 
the layman unless he had special occasion to 
study the subject technically. Although the 
author bas apparently made every effort to 
bring his work down to the present time, it is 
an illustration of the rapid progress now 
being made in these matters that the book is 
already behind the times. Of the 308 pages of 
text, 82 are devoted to the transmission of 
power by compressed air, and a very interest- 
ing account is given of the compressed-air sys- 
tem which has been so extensively carried out 





in Paris; but only 34 pages are devoted to the 
transmission of power by electricity, although 
this is the method of transmission which is 
now being studied most ardently, especially in 
America, and which seems to promise the most 
useful results. The simple reason for this is 
that the first cost of the transmitting system 
is less than that of any other method; and in 
places where inaccessible waterfalls exist, it 
offers a chance of utilizing a power whose only 
real cost is the expense of transmission. 

No field of investigation now promises greater 
practical results than that concerned with the 
transmission of power, and the book is well 
worth the careful study of every one interest- 
ed in this important subject. 





A Corner of Cathay: Studies from Life among 
the Chinese. By Adele M. Fielde. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


THE author of ‘Pagoda Shadows,’ ‘ Chinese 
Nights’ Entertainments,’ etc , furnishes another 
of her accurate and conscientious studies of 
Chinese life. Her new volume, in addition to 
an engaging exterior, shows many proofs of 
literary art as well as of abundant material 
and a wise selection. Her sixteen chapters 
deal almost entirely with social life; even in 
her treatment of Chinese philosophy and reli- 
gion she lays emphasis upon the practical side 
as shown in everyday affairs, illustrating these 
by many a pat quotation and lively anecdote. 
She has engaged the services of artists in the 
celebrated school of Go Leng at Swatow, whose 
spirited sketches are finely reproduced in color. 
Throughout the volume one gets the impres- 
sion that the author has lived very near her 
subject. Her word-pictures of babies, their 
mothers and grandmothers, and her insight 
into ways of thinking and doing are those of 
one who can see what is permanently good 
among this unlovely but admirable people. 
Not content with telling us of household eco- 
nomy, family life, children’s games and school 
work, she takes us into the regions of dream 
and fancy, and shows the funny kind of people 
and things there resident. The chapter on the 
Chinese theory of evolution is cleverly written. 
The author clearly shows that, whatever may 
be the political future of China, the moral 
philosophy of Confucius will ever be largely 
represented in the science of comparative 
ethics. 
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Ivanda; or, the Pilgrim’s Quest. 
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With Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 
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In One Volume. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 


Charterhouse Old and New 


By E. P. EARDLEY WILMOT and E. C. STREat- 
FEILD, with four original Etchings by D. Y. 
CAMERON, R.P.E. 


Note —This book contains personal reminiscences 
of Thackera. and of Life at the Old London School, 
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In Two Volumes. Small gto, cloth, gilt top. 


The Hero of Esthonia, 


And Other Studies in the Romantic Literature 
of that Country, by W. F. Kirsy, F.Z.S., 
F.L.S., Corresponding Member of the Fin- 
nish Literary Society. With a Map of Es- 
thonia. 


Nore.—In this work an account of the unique An- 
cient Literature and Folk Lore of Esthonia is pre 
sented to English readers for the first time. 
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Matteo Bandello. 
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with a Memoir of the Author. By PERCY 
PINKERTON. 





In One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Melting Snows. 


By Prince SCHOENAICH-CAROLATH. Translated 
by MARGARET SYMONDS. 


In Two Volumes. Small gto, cloth, gilt top. 
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Buonarroti.” With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 


John Addington Symonds. 


A Biography compiled from his Papers and 
Correspondence by Horatio F. Brown, 
Mr. Symonds’s Literary Executor and Le- 
gatee. 

Norr.—In this book Mr. Symonds tell his own sto- 
ry. His autobiographical notes and diaries give a 
full account of his personality, his work, and his 
travels, while his friendship and correspondence with 
Prof. Jowett, Prof. Conington, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
Mr. Gosse, Jenny Lind, and other well known peo- 
ple, give his book a unique interest. 
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The Count of Monte Cristo. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Complete and ac- 
curate translation. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper. 18 new Illustra- 
tions by Frank T. MERRILL. Photogra- 
vure Frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $3.00; white back, gilt top, $3.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. With new Intro- 
duction by his son, and 250 Illustrations 
by Maurice Lepore. Photogravure 
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translation. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
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sor in Boston University. 5 vols., 8vo, 
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THE ABBE DANIEL. By Anpre THEv- 
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Fully illustrated. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 
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by L. J. Bripaman. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
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important publications. 
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10th Century, Vols. 1-30, unbound................ $30 00 
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American Pioneer (Cincinnati), Vols. 1-2, bound. 6 00 
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Back Numbers of “ The 
Nation.” 








In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers: 


An incomplete set of THE NATION has little or no mar- 
ket value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are al- 
=e obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), 
and do not command high rates. The bindings gene- 
rally count for nothing, owing to great diversity of 
styles. Volume I. has readily brought $10 and upward 
when complete, bound or unbound, but will bring very 
little in proportion if a single number is missing. Vol- 
umes II. and III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced 
as the first. ° 


Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an increas- 
ing value year by year. 


Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., Mr. A. S. Clark, 
84 Park Row, or H. Williams, 195 West Tenth Street, 
New York. 


The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer or to advertise in THE NATION. 


{Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half year. Two volumes per year have since 
bece _— Vol. LVI. comprising the first half-year of 
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1894—Seventh Year. 


Filled every week with original, enter- 
taining, and exact information from the 
best American and European authorities 
about trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruits; 
the beautifying of home-grounds, road 
sides, and parks; the preservation of forests 
and of natural scenery, together with 
vigorous editorial treatment of topics with- 
in its field, and illustrations of the highest 
artistic finish. 

“The best paper of its class in the language.” 
—N. Y. Sun. ‘* The arbiter in matters of rural 
taste.’—Boston Transcript. ‘A capital speci- 


men of pure literature."—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce. ‘Crisp and fresh text.”"—N. Y. 


Tribune. ‘‘ Illustrations of rare excellence.”— 
Buffalo Courier. ‘‘ Edited with signal ability.” 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. ‘A model of first- 
class journalism.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Beautifully idustrated. Published weekly. 
$4.00 a year. 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Garden and Forest, "New vork:"* 





Your latest work is again a financial success—so our 
publisher tells me. How do you manage to Keep in 
touch, efc , ete. 

Well, lL keep my eyes open and subscribe to Remeike’s, 

Why! I also am one of Romeike’s subscribers. 

Of course. So is nearly everybody, but since he 
started his Press-Cutting Bureau in 1581, I not only get 
—— of my works, but also facts and plots through 
1im. 

Newspaper Clippings from all the leading papers in 
the world, on any subject. 

TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
22 and 24E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 





110 Fifth Avenue, New Fork. 
UNEQUALLED Os 
Baltimore, New York, 





WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


ae AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


| ~ | UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art. reprodu 

thons of famous ren ’ 
sculpture and architecture, 
With views from all parts 
of the world. Send 1 nts 


for catalocues f 14,40 
















from the great xX: subjects. List of World's 
} } Fair Views and Art at t! 
ial and Food Fair now rea 
- | Lantern slides made to order from ar y 
EXPOSITIONS subjects. Phot aph M. n Aibuares 
| E A on cards a Speciaity Albums SUP pu i 
M Europe and AMIGA. | ate prooaragh C0. 834 Wash'a St. Bos 
1 U nlike the Dutch F Process, no Alk» Principal Agencies: New, York, FP Dutton & 
lies or i Chemicals or Dyes are | W. 28d St.: Chica “ , es = Wabash Av 
used in any of their preparatione j | Phiiadels hia. J E wees ee & 4 Saad ae 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA Is absolutely | : : 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. ESTARLISHED $82S 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. | . Zk. 
H.*H.. UPHAM -&-CO. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H., by Pape 
RICK CHasE. Vol IL. To the outbreak of the college Pe 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, $3.50, net; postage | < ‘g Seutal { 


-) MEMORIAL: TABLETS 


IN- BRASS - AND - BRONZE 


24 cents. Sent on gee nelpt of price by ; . 
N K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. NEW Y 
| h N ti 
Is published every week at Broadway and Fulton Street. [It was fou Loy FLL. k 


in 1865, and Mr. Godkin is still the editor 


THE NaTion is an independent weekly review of literature, s art, and politics 


, 
, 


with a serial commentary on the most important American 


occasional correspondence, editorial and miscellaneous articles on prominent political and 


social topics, and thoroughly competent criticism of the latest deve! ts terat 


science, art, music and the drama. The two hundred ntributers w " ire this feast 


for the scholar and the thinker include the foremost names in An terature and 
thought, besides many famous men in England and Frat Germany and Italy, South 
America and Japan. THE NaTiIon has been pronounced by the s to br n 
the intellectual level of the best European periodicals It has vd lelw dis- 


tributed circulation in all the States of the Union and in ¢ nperts, 7 i pment of 


that class of independent voters who control the balat f powe : ral N 
States is largely the work of THE Nation, which has always fought for } ty. wisdom, an 


independence in public life, and for honesty and integrity in legislat 


v. ~-reshte, > ’ 7? Ase 2e.7 sed Jas a. , A 4 
Subscription, $3.00 a vea postpaid § ter s at ah Yr; 


TC ADVERTISERS. 


The weekly circulation of THE Nation is about 10,000 copies. This number represents, 


however, but a portion of the actual readers of the journal, as it goes to all the leading 
libraries and reading-rooms throughout the country, and to the homes of people of intelli- 
gence and means everywhere. It stands alone in its field. The announcements of the lead 


ing publishers are a feature of THE Nation, which contains more book-advertising than 
any other weekly paper. Prominent financial houses, the best schools, and other high-class 


advertisers of all kinds use its columns constantly. The utmost care is taken to exclude all 


unpleasant or unworthy advertising 


Je pete coma bo » sth yy oo be nae 99 }, , , 
Advertising rates or other information given on application. 


206 to 210 Broadway, New York City. 
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"N Word to the Wise is ——" 





A Lrrue Hiner w Puce BUT— 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. «i, 





Paris Costumes, 
Tailor-Made Suits, 


Reception and Evening Dresses, 
Riding Habits. 
JACKETS, CAPES & CLOAKS 


Furs and Fur Trimmings. 


NEW YORK. 


19th st. 





THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOI1), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A.M. to5 Pp. mM. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 





tte We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Le tters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 

also make collections and issue Commer. 

Credit cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 

ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 
books from HovuGuHTon, MIFFLIN & Co.’s List included in 
the Model (“A. L. A.”) Library exhibited at Chicago, 
will pe sent to any address. 4 Park St., Boston. 














_ THREE NEW BIOGRAPHIES. | 


Life and disttens of ine: 
By JaMEs ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 


The Author, in concluding his work says: ‘‘ I have endea- 
vored to put before you the character and thought of an ex- 
traordinary man at the most exciting period of modern his- 
tory. It isa period of which the story is still disfigured by / 





passion and prejudice. I believe you will best see what it / j 


really was if you look at it through the eyes of Erasmus.”’ 
‘The lectures are deeply interesting and cast a powerful 





light upon a most important epoch. They are writtenin %&% 


that bright and fascinating style so characteristic of Mr. 


Froude.’’— Philadelphia Press. 





Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
By Pavut SasatiER. Translated by Louise Seymour Houghton. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘The most popular and one of the most charming books in France at the present 
time. Every critic of any authority in Paris has written in praise of it. The book 
will attract interest in this country not only for its subject and the quality of its 
style, but for the undeniable evidence that it faithfully reflects the mind and ethical 
aspirations of the French people at this moment.’’-—New York Times. 


Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 





By R. E. Proruero and Dean Braptry. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 


‘‘A valuable and permanent addition to English litera- 
ture; a book written with admirable insight, delicacy, and 
discrimination; a book interesting from three distinct 
points of view—-as embodying an immense mass of pic- 
turesque description and entertaining anecdotes from 
Stanley’s own pen, as portraying at full length one of the 
most fascinating figures of the Victorian epoch, and as 
contributing to our knowledge of a most agitated and mo- 
mentous period in the history of the English Church.’’— 
London Academy. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








THE WORKS OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
Contain the principles of a practical religion, the ap- 
plication of which to the affairs of life would solve 
many of the difficult problems of the day. Send fora 
Catalogue. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. 


TDOW OFFERS A SET OF THE 
Nation in numbers (57 vols.). No reasonable 
offer refused. Address LOUISE DE BOURBON, 
Care of the Nation. 








BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOTSIEN. 


Situated ten miles from ae “gga Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in eo Latin, English, Teu- 
tonics, Komance Languages, athematics, history, or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Bibiogy. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
losophy ose io Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 

eg For rrosrem or Graduate Pamphlet, address 

| 4 Mawr College, Pa. 





OLDEN SCEPTRE:. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 





=IT FLOATS «= 





IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


HE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CIN’TI. 


































